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MILLING COMPANY 





DAY or NIGHT... 


International bulk flour trucks can deliver “Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant... 
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rail car or bulk truck, talk with your International representative. 


International 


FLOUR mittin se Co@MPAN Y 
® GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 


sure it is, 
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Flour mills of Amica, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 











Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
+ 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


2 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


© WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Sad gio ee 


What’ A Ball Game Without 
Hot Dogs... And Your Farm? 


What does your farm have to do with a 
baseball game? Just this: without the things 
you grow and raise there would be no base- 
balls, no hot dogs, or many of the other 
things that go with this great American 
game. 

For example, you may produce the leather 
for the baseballs, the meat for the hot dogs, 
the wheat for the buns. But before your 
wheat and meat end up at the ball park, 
someone had to change them into more 
usable forms. 

This is the job we at Cargill call Creative 
Processing. As a Creative Processor, Cargill 
is always searching for new uses for your 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 Other Cities 


farm products. And every new use makes 
your market just that much better. Since 
1900 at least 330 new processed uses have 
been found for farm grains alone, and today 
Creative Processing uses up 34 of all farm 
products. 

Of course, it takes a mighty efficient grain 
handling system to move your crops to 
where they can be processed. Cargill’s Grain 
Marketing Division plays an important part 
in this. 

And by constantly looking for, and en- 
couraging new processors of farm products, 
this division of Cargill also helps build an 
ever-expanding market for your grain. 

















YOU MAY BE SURPRISED at all the farm products in the 
above photo: (1) Hot dog bun, contains flour (wheat 
moved to mills by Cargill’s Grain Marketing Division); 
(2) Mustard, contains corn starch (made from hybrids 
like those produced by Cargill’s Hybrid Corn Division); 
(3) Lacquer on bat, made with linseed oil (processed by 
Cargill’s Linseed Oil Division); (4) Catcher's plastic shin 
guards, made with soybean oil (a creative processing 
product of Cargill’s Soybean Oil Division); (5) Baseball, 
covered with cowhide. 
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Go Western, mister... 
Thar’s gold in them 
Bemilin Print Bags 


Ask your daughter or your wife . . . she’ll tell you Western 
prints will be the hottest thing in cotton fashions for the 
coming season. And Bemis designers have come up with the 
finest line of Westerns you'll find. Home sewers will love the 
bargains they get in these gay, stylish cottons. The fabric in 
the bags will cost them only a fraction of what the same 
yardage would cost at the store. 


You’ll make EXTRA sales when you pack in Bemilin Western 
print bags. Ask your Bemis Man for details. 











Squaw Dréss Designs, too—Be sure to include plenty of 








General Offices—-St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1955 crop soon will be available to you through 
our trained wheat buyers. Just call Grand 7070. 





BURR | BKY W715 HY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


= OPERATING MILLING WHEAT » CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. mar. 


























CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
American Ace e 7 
NY 
Country-Milled 4 —w superior bread NY 
from Country-Run 5 flour, milled in one NY, 
Wheat located in , P 
the heart of of the West’s very N W 
eo ea finest flour mills. \\7 
2 5 American Flours, Inc. MENNEL 
OWNER NEWTON, KANSAS 
MANAGED 
" QUALITY 
» . —- WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. UNIFORMITY 
~RO “Cy SERVICE 
ROCALSEY MILLING COMM | Gears wencnAants 


Operating: 





Chicago Great Western Elevator, 











— THE MENNEL 
Volco Lincoln Elevator, 
RED WING FLOUR . mor = na howe MILLING COMPANY 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years ay a ay TOLEDO, OHIO 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. Board of Trade Building 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












When a baker has spent many years 
building a reputation for bread quality, 
he can feel comfortable in entrusting 
that reputation to POLAR BEAR 
flour. POLAR BEAR will never let 
him down. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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CANADA’‘S | 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WIKTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 

NELSON CRESCENT 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














WESTERN CANADA-IT'S BETTER 
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PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 









CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


ra \. 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
TO +» HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
NTREAL - O NTAL EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAIN TAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Complete Grain 


2 Facilities for > el nei 
Serving the All Leading 
Milling Trade — Ex. 
“THERE IS NO a 
Sf SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” UHLMANN 


WINGOLD GRAIN COMPANY 
RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





















Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











BAy STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA © LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 

















HARRIS, U PHAM & Co. 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
adil CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK 2 ENID 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 














MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 











RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Oiry 






































Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country ond 
Terminal 
Storage 









GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } " 
, + 
















Oe! J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §" #20. 


THE WORLD’S-MOST“MODERN ai Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


, <i DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE ane 42055; PORTLAND 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE... 
as proved by 
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Miss Minneapolis is the fancy short 


patent spring wheat flour that 


always makes silky, fine-tex- 





tured loaves with a brilliant 
HARRY M. WILTSE 

white crumb color. . . loaves Mr. Wiltse joined our sales or- 
ganization June 10, 1920. He 
lives at Hamburg, New York and 
is our sales representative in 
the western New York territory. 


with that old fashioned aroma, 


taste and flavor. 





W. A. SILVER 

Mr. Silver, after gaining much 
experience in serving the bak- 
ing industry, joined our sales 


e 
Minneapolis Best is a strong bread organization February 1, 1946. 


He lives in Fort Wayne, Indiana 
and covers our Indiana-Michi- 
gan sales territory. 


flour of exceptional uniformi- 
ty, producing loaves of fine, 
flavorsome eating qualities. 


When performance counts 
you can rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours for quality, 
uniformity, dependability . .. 





every time! 
CHARLES E. BROWN 

Mr. Brown lives at Greenwood, 
Mississippi. He joined our sales 
organization March 6, 1934 and 
contacts our friends and custom- 
ers in Alabama and Mississippi. 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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House Passes 
Rigid Price 
Support Bill 


WASHINGTON—By a thin margin 
and operating under tight party dis- 
cipline, the Democratic majority in 
the House last week forced through 
approval of the bill which would re- 
peal provisions for the flexible sup- 
port program for basic farm com- 
modities. 

The effect of the measure, if subse- 
quently adopted by Congress, would 
be to restore the rigid price support 
level of 90% of parity for the basic 
commodities and eliminate the transi- 
tional parity provisions of the farm 
act of 1949. 

The bill adopted by the House last 
week, by a vote of 206 to 201, pro- 
vided some small comfort to the ad- 
herents of Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture. They foresaw 
that even if the Senate would consid- 
er the measure, it probably could not 
be adopted over a presidential veto. 

Nevertheless, the vote of approval 
in the House was a shock to the 
Benson supporters, who firmly be- 
lieved that the Democratic farm bloc 
ranks could not hold and that the 
measure would be defeated. 

In the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) 
has expressed little sympathy with 
amending of the farm act at this ses- 
sion of Congress. After the House 
action, he expressed little further 
interest other than to comment that 
at the next executive session of the 
committee May 11, the House action 
would be discussed. 


Benson Statement 

Secretary Benson issued the 
lowing statement May 5: 

“Today's action by the House in 
approving H.R. 12 represents a step 
backward—a retreat in the direction 
of emergency, wartime supports 
which have demonstrated their com- 
plete inability to deal with the peace- 
time problems of agriculture. I be- 
lieve that despite the House vote, 
flexible price supports will get their 
first post-World War II test when 
this year’s crops are harvested. 

“T am disappointed at the willing- 
ness of a narrow majority in the 
House to scrap without any test at 
all a program embodying the same 
principle of flexible price supports 
which was a part of both major 
party platforms in 1948 and which 
has had the endorsement not only of 
the previous national administration 
but also of every secretary of agricul- 
ture for 20 years. 


fol- 


‘It is obvious now that the pres- 
ent program of rigid price supports 
will not function effectively with nor- 
mal peacetime markets and condi- 
tions. The $7.5 billion surplus of farm 
commodities under price support by 
CCC is a costly monument to the 
theory that high incentive payments 
are compatible with the nation’s 
peacetime needs. Even the fact that 
storage charges alone on government- 
owned farm surpluses will soon top 
the million-dollar-a-day mark seems 
not to have deterred the advocates 
of a program which could only en- 
courage further pile-ups of food and 
fiber. 

“T shall oppose, as I have in the 
past, every effort to continue a pro- 
gram which runs so clearly counter 
to the long-term interests of Ameri- 
can farmers.” 
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CCC Investment in Commodities — 
Under Price Support Tops $7 Billion 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that at 
March 31, 1955, the investment of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in price- 
support commodities amounted to $7,- 
278 603,000—made up of loans out- 
standing of $3,317,374,000, including 
$2,025,341,546 of loans financed by 
lending agencies and the cost value 
of inventories, $3,961,229,000. As of 
March 31, 1954, the investment was 
$6 229,489,000 of which loans out- 
standing amounted to $3,438,808,000 
and inventories $2,790,681,000. 

The report casts a rough but re- 


vealing light on the distribution of 
wheat supplies as the old crop year 
goes into its final quarter. However, 
because it is fiscal in nature, it fails 
to reflect day-to-day current operat- 
ing conditions and does not show 
the reductions in total supplies 
through sales and redemptions of 
crops under loan after the date of 
the report. The report does provide 
a guide for observers since it co- 
incides with the April stock position 
report of the same agency. The fiscal 
report shows that on March 31, 1955, 
CCC owned, or held in its loan ac- 
count, approximately 1,058 million 
bushels of wheat whereas the stock 
position report of April 1, 1955, re- 





Plans Made for Review of 


Official Wheat Standards 


See The History and Philoso- 
phy of Grain Standards in the 
U.S. by Edward J. Murphy, 
page 10. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
initial plans for a comprehensive re- 
view of the official wheat standards. 

This review will be conducted to 
determine what improvements, if any, 
are needed in the standards to make 
them more useful to all interested 
groups under present day production 
and marketing conditions. Wheat 
standards now in effect have had no 
major revision since 1934. 

The need for an over-all study of 
these standards was emphasized by 
the foreign trade missions after their 
visits to other countries about a year 
ago. Subsequently other representa- 
tions regarding the wheat standards 
have also been made to the depart- 
ment. These have included national 
farm organizations, other organized 
groups of producers, handlers and 
processors of wheat in the U.S., and 
the National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission. 

USDA officials plan to meet with 


representatives of growers, shippers, 
warehousemen, millers, and others in 
the early summer to discuss the vari- 
ous recommendations which have 
been made. Invitations to represen- 
tatives of the various organizations 
will be issued in the near future. It is 
expected that some coordination of 
opinion will result from this meet- 
ing. Formal procedure will then be 
inaugurated for further consideration 
of a revision of the standards. 

The USDA recognizes the impor- 
tance at this time of endeavoring to 
arrive at proposed changes that are 
constructive and that will aid in the 
merchandising of wheat. Data avail- 
able in the department and from in- 
terested groups will be used in this 
study. All avenues of possible im- 
provement in the standards will be 
explored and submitted for public 
consideration. 

Suggested revisions of the stand- 
ards made to USDA thus far by in- 
terested groups are concerned pri- 
marily with foreign material toler- 
ances, milling and baking quality fac- 
tors and sanitation factors. These and 
numerous other suggestions will re- 
ceive consideration. 





Program Details Announced 
For Kansas Wheat Field Day 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Details of 
the program of the annual Kansas 
Wheat Field Day, which is being 
held this year at Hutchinson, have 
been announced by the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., which is 
sponsoring the event May 27. 

A large number of the top ex- 
ecutives of the baking and milling 
industries are expected to attend the 
meeting, as well as many hundred 
wheat growers from all parts of 
Kansas. A record-breaking attend- 
ance seems assured, officials of the 
association have indicated. 

Following the tour of the wheat 
plots on the Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion grounds south of Hutchinson, 
there will be a speaking program 
that evening in the Hutchinson 
Sports Arena. The agenda for this 
evening meeting is as follows: 

6:45-7:15 p.m.— Welcome; _intro- 
duction of baker guests; aim and pur- 











pose of Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn.; outline problem, J. H. Rath- 


(Continued on page 25) 


vealed an over-all supply of that 
grain in all positions of approxi- 
mately 1,212 million bushels. 


Free Market Wheat 


These figures indicate that at 
March 31-April 1 there was not less 
than 154 million bushels of wheat 
in the free market, a more than 
adequate supply for domestic milling 
and processing purposes, except as to 
quality and classes of wheat needed. 
The distribution of this free market 
supply, of course, is not measured 
by market location and if held in- 
equitably by market areas, locally 
tight situations could develop and 
force those domestic markets higher. 

For the millers and other proces- 
sors it appears that there is little 
urgency to bid for wheat. The ex- 
port requirements are largely being 
met from CCC stocks and exchanges 
of privately held stocks for CCC sup- 
plies should be adequate to meet 
processing requirements from now 
until the availability of new crop 
wheat. 

In corn also CCC assumes the 
dominant role in the market. CCC 
owned or controlled at March 31 ap- 
proximately 865 million bushels. 
With planting conditions reportedly 
good in the major part of the Corn 
Belt, this large government reserve 
takes on added importance although 
many responsible feed industry of- 
ficials believe that the present state 
of the farm economy requires not 
less than a billion bushels carryover 
as a reserve against drouth to pro- 
tect the expanding livestock economy. 

The importance of corn as a feed 
grain reserve may diminish some- 
what as oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums have been given price sup- 
port protection at a reduced level 
of 70% of parity. But with wheat 
acreages facing a big cut it may 
be expected that wheat farmers 
where possible will plant the small 
grain crops to compensate for in- 
come lost from a reduction of the 
wheat, and also the cotton, acreages. 
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Minneapolis Set as MNF Host 


MINNEAPOLIS — Convention week has arrived for members of the 
Millers National Federation. Minneapolis-bound delegates will find the wel- 
come sign out as they arrive in the city for the sessions scheduled May 12-13. 

The Radisson Hotel in downtown Minneapolis will be convention head- 
quarters and all events will take place there except for the annual dinner and 
program which will be at the beautiful Minikahda Club May 13. 

Preceding the annual dinner at 7 p.m. will be a tour of the city and a 
visit to the new home of The Northwestern Miller at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., 


where a social hour is scheduled. 


Rep. Walter Judd (R., Minn.), a leading spokesman on problems of the 


Orient, will be the dinner speaker. 


Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., and president of the MNF, 
will open the first general session of the convention at 2 p.m. May 12. The 


May 13 program will open at 10 a.m. 


The Flour Millers Export Assn. plans a meeting May 11, prior to the 


MNF convention. 
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Grain standards as we know them 
are not new in this country. They 
go back about one hundred years. 
They evolved from the changing pic- 
ture of progress resulting from the 
steady movement of our frontier 
westward through the Ohio Valley, 
beyond the Mississippi and the cul- 
tivation of the Great Plains area. 
Grain production was assuming its 
place as a surplus crop. The close-at- 
hand market which permitted barter 
for other goods, toll miliing of wheat 
for flour and the opportunity for 
buyer and seller to examine the grain 
between them and agree on its price 
or value no longer served the needs. 
Grain was being transported long dis- 
tances to concentration elevators and 
warehouses, there held in storage, 
and distributed to domestic and for- 
eign buyers throughout the remainder 
of the crop year. The good years and 
the poor years, then as now, had 
their influences on the yield, the 
quality and the price. 

The purpose of grain standards is 
to provide a yardstick by which the 
different qualities and condition of 
grain may be measured and the re- 
sult expressed in understandable 
terms, thus to facilitate the mer- 
chandising of grain as it passes 
through the various channels of com- 
merce from the producer through the 
country elevator to the terminal; and 
trom the terminal distributed to pro- 
cessors of food and feed products and 
to the ports for export to foreign 
countries. 

Sample Procedure 

The difficult problem was how to 
get two parties to a contract, who 
were a thousand miles apart, to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory meeting of 
minds as to the quality and condi- 
tion of a commodity which one party 
desired to sell to his own best ad- 
vantage and the other party in turn 
was anxious to buy, also to his best 
advantage. The gap was bridged for 
a time by the submission of a fair, 
honest and truly representative sam- 
ple of the goods. This method of trade 
soon produced another phase of the 
marketing system then rapidly de- 
veloping—-Who was to decide whether 
the shipment was equal in quality 
and condition to the sample agreed 
upon? 

Who was to be the arbiter? How 
should he go about the task of com- 
paring a lot as delivered with the 
sample? It promptly developed that 
he should be impartial and unbiased, 
and here the inspector entered the 
picture. Here, also, it may be noted 
that no system of evaluation, whether 
it be by sample, type, standard or 
grade can be one whit better than 
the capacity, honesty and integrity 
of the inspector who makes that 
evaluation. The experience with sales 
by sample soon developed that there 
were certain inherent attributes or 
factors of quality and condition which 
could be readily though crudely meas- 
ured to determine whether the con- 
tract was met or whether deficiencies 
indicated discounts should be as- 
sessed. Rarely were premiums in 
order. The contract provided “equal 
to or better than” the target. 

The “sample” transaction had its 
limitation as the grains passed 
through more and more hands, A 
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“sample” transaction meant an ali- 
quot of the actual commodity under 
contract. Forward sales—and later 
futures trading—frequently involved 
grains not yet harvested, and indeed 
not yet planted. The “sample” meth- 
od of trading between parties at long 
range gave way to the “type” trans- 
action. This merely meant that the 
type, which was in reality a small 
quantity of grain, purported to por- 
tray the quality of the lot of grain 
to be furnished by the supplier but 
was not in fact a portion of that lot. 
Neither of these methods of dealing, 
“by sample” or “by type” was self- 
contained, It was found necessary to 
go beyond the more visual compari- 
son of the delivery to the sample or 
the type and, in addition, to apply 
tests to those physical characteristics 
which could be readily determined in 
order to evaluate the delivery against 
the sample or the type. 
Factors Recognized 

These tests—now termed factors— 
were directed to such characteristics 
as the specific gravity or natural 
weight of the grain, now called test 
weight per bushel, which indicates 
soundness, plumpness or density; and 
moisture content which is first an 
index of keeping quality for storage, 
and secondly, dry matter value ver- 
sus water, In addition, more attention 
was directed to such factors as clean- 
liness, freedom from weed seeds and 
other foreign matter, damaged ker- 
nels, mixtures of class or color, tem- 
peratures, sour or musty odors, gar- 
lic, smut, ergot, and other fungus 
and insect depredations which found 
their way into our growing grain 
crops 


The lines were tightening; trading 
was becoming more precise and tech- 
nical; long strides were being made in 
harvesting, conditioning, merchandis- 
ing and processing of our grain crops. 
The export trade in our surpluses 
had begun to flourish. Grain eleva- 
tors in the country, at subterminals, 
terminals and at the ports as well 
as feed and food processing industrial 
plants went into rapid expansion. 

Grain exchanges, boards of. trade 


and chambers of commerce were 
formed to provide a meeting and 
dealing place for grain dealers and 
processors who would make a mar- 
ket for the producer’s grain and an 
outlet for it in the channels of dis- 
tribution. It was stimulating but not 
always entirely satisfying. Aside from 
the ethics, business conduct and eco- 
nomic philosophy then extant (which 
are not for review in this discus- 
sion), strong representation was grad- 
ually making.itself felt. It came from 
the farmer who produced these boun- 
teous grain crops by the sweat of 
his brow, his family and hired hands, 
and a Divine Providence. Was he 
getting a fair return for the crops 
which he sent to market? Who could 
tell him? His commission man or 
his consignee could point to the board 
which carried the price quotations 
both cash and futures. But what 
about the quality of his grain—the 
grade, the discounts and the premi- 
ums, if any? 

The grain exchanges and several 
of the surplus grain producing states 
had adopted a descriptive series of 
grades or standards. They embodied 
those attributes or factors which 
could be readily determined by an 
experienced and skilled inspector. 
They had to be simple enough to 
get the results in the hands of the 
commission merchant or consignee 
and on the trading floor in time to 
get the best of the market and also 
avoid undue delays which incur de- 
murrage on cars. At the same time 
they had to be sufficiently restrictive 
to make differentiation in quality. 
There was little or no relationship 
between the written or published 
grade requirements of the different 
inspection and grading agencies — 
different terminology, different appli- 
cation. Particularly was this so dur- 
ing years of short crops and poor 
crops. The best available was neces- 
sarily No. 1. To the credit of the 
grain trade through its organized 
effort, it attempted to bring about 
a uniform system of nomenclature, 
interpretation and application. States 
and grain exchanges sponsoring offi- 
cial inspection were jealous of their 
prerogatives and trading power 
“our weights and grades final.” 

Energetic traders seeking volume 
held out as inducements to ship to 
“our” market not only advantageous 
rail and water rates, physical facili- 
ties for receiving, conditioning and 
loading, but also liberal grading and 
mixing potential. The race was on, 
and if the race was not always to 
the swift, it went to those hardy 
pioneers of trade and commerce who 
held stoutly to the conviction of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Pattern Emerges 

Notwithstanding the hazards and 
the growing pains which accompanied 
the development of a fast-develop- 
ing industry, the pattern of grades 
or..standards was truly emerging. 
Definite written specifications and 
descriptions with minimum require- 
ments on desirable qualities and max- 
imum allowances on undesirable qual- 
ities formed the structure, with a 
series of grades designed to classify 
the entire range of the quality and 
condition of the crop from the best 
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to the poorest. This did not do away 
with the use of samples, particularly 
on the trading floors of consignment 
markets. Samples of the commodity 
in kind were used to supplement and 
check grading information, but the 
basis of the contract was the printed 
and published grade. The techniques 
and refinements of application of the 
standards took a bit of doing, but 
the principle of descriptive grades 
was established and one of the many 
hazards of grain merchandising, 
though not entirely eliminated, was 
sharply curtailed. 

It is easy to look backward and 
note the refinements that have been 
made in methods, equipment and 
techniques, although many of them 
are still crude by reason of the na- 
ture of the commodity, its bulk han 
dling and its fungible character in 
storage. Time was when one inspec- 
tion department had a specialist with 
a tapered and well manicured index 
finger nail—not tinted. The owner 
could press it firmly into a few ker- 
nels of dent corn in a sample and 
determine whether the carload was 
dry, reasonably dry, or damp—each 
determination representing a differ- 
ent grade. 

In the wheat-producing areas, one 
of the principal problems was cleanli- 
ness; that is, freedom from foreign 
material and other grains. Foreign 
material readily removable is dock- 
age, and when assessed its weight 
is deducted from the mass. It was 
effrontery to the husbandry of a pro- 
ducer for a country elevator opera- 
tor to assign a grade of No. 2 or 
No. 3 to a farmer’s crop, but if he 
still called it No. 1 and took the pre- 
vailing discount as dockage, that was 
much less painful. It must neces- 
sarily pass over the fanning mill and 
cleaning sieves. One champion of the 
wheat producer during the agrarian 
revolt for more equitable grain grades 
averred that the air blast used to 
clean the foreign material from his 
wheat took with it a bunch of keys 
which he had dangled in its path. 

In addition to the domestic rum- 
blings, we were doing a sizeable com- 
merce in export. We were in a sellers’ 
market, and although most overseas 
contracts were negotiated under the 
auspices of European trade associa- 
tions, the balance of trading power 
brought about a North American con- 
tract which provided that although it 
was subject to arbitration in Europe on 
many features dealing with ocean- 
borne shipping, in the matter of 
weights and grades, the contract was 
fulfilled by official certification of 
weights and grades at port of loading 
as final. This is a distinct advantage 
to U.S. and Canadian shippers as 
well as to the producers in both coun- 
tries. Other export countries continue 
to sell their surpluses basis fair, av- 
erage quality, (f.a.q.) with arbitra- 
tion in Europe. 

“Certificate final” was clearly put 
in jeopardy by the loading and cer- 
tification of grain which failed to 
satisfy overseas customers. It re- 
sulted from a conglomeration of grade 
terminology plus a wide dissimilarity 
in the quality of grain delivered from 
different ports under the same grade 
designation. Representations of vig- 
orous import were lodged with the 
U.S. State Department, and several 
U.S. ports were “blacklisted” by cer- 
tain European countries as not ac- 
ceptable as sources of supply for fu- 
ture U.S. shipments. 

This was the welter of chaos and 
confusion which faced the expanded 
grain production and marketing sys- 
tem in the early years of the present 
century. 

The problem was not left unattend- 
ed. Sincere effort was made to stem 
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the rising tide of criticism result- 
ing from loose grade descriptions 
and erratic inspection performance. 
U.S. ambassadors in foreign countries 
which imported U.S. grain were im- 
pressing upon the government the 
perils to U.S. overseas commerce and 
the need for corrective action. Lead- 
ers in the industry continued their 
efforts, but they were divided sec- 
tionally and geographically. Grain ex- 
changes and boards of trade recog- 
nized the nub of the problem, name- 
ly the need for a centralized authori- 
ty to promulgate a system of uni- 
form grades and standards with a 
corresponding responsibility to see to 
it that such grades be uniformly ap- 
plied under practical inspection con- 
ditions, so far as that is humanly 
possible. 

In 1901, at a meeting of the Chief 
Inspectors National Assn., that or- 
ganization, after a full recital of the 
woes and tribulations attendant upon 
their calling, threw up their hands 
and called for a turn to the federal 
government. These were men of 
parts, important officers in their own 
markets. Some of them ruled like 
czars and were respected for it; their 
word was law. They could not, how- 
ever, cope with the untoward situa- 
tions which developed beyond their 
own markets and which brought in 
their wake the pressures and the 
angles ever present in a highly-com- 
petitive market. 

In 1903 the first bill was introduced 
in Congress to correct the abuses and 
injustices in grain marketing. It was 
followed by many others for years 
to come, with the customary hear- 
ings, speeches on the floor and ad- 
dresses at business and political gath- 
erings. The grain trade was aroused, 
but not united. Some were for it, 
while others were opposed to “feder- 
al interference,” as it was termed. 

Several of the states which made 
their own grades and maintained in- 
spection forces bore down on states’ 
rights, although at the same time 
they were receiving vast quantities 
of producers’ grain from other states 
and in turn shipping it beyond their 
borders to other states and foreign 
countries. Certain grain exchanges 
had built up their own prineipalities 
to lucrative volume and, in general, 
unhampered by outside regulation. 

States’ Rights Issue 
The question 


regarding states’ 


rights and what is interstate com- 
merce was not entirely capricious or 
self-serving. The then concept of in- 
terstate commerce was much more 
restricted than that which prevails 
today. To set up a set of federal 
grades, with attendant inspection 
service for interstate and foreign 


commerce, and at the same time con- 
tinue state grades and inspection 
would result in but further confu- 
sion to traders, warehousemen, bank- 
ers and the long list of others who 
partake of the marketing of grain 
crops. 

The portent of things to come, the 
entry of the federal government into 
the regulatory and service field in 
matters dealing with the general 
welfare as well as interstate and 
foreign commerce came forth in 19056 
Following the so-called embalmed 
beef scandals of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and the uninhibited distribu- 
tion of adulterated or misbranded 
foods and drugs, Congress enacted the 
Meat Inspection Act and the Food 
and Drugs Act. Both statutes were 
committed to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for administration and 
enforcement. The first provided that 
meats moving in interstate commerce 
should be inspected for wholesome- 
ness in a licensed processing plant. 
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The inspection service was to be per- 
formed by federal inspectors em- 
ployed by the federal government. 

The second statute prohibited the 
interstate shipment of adulterated 
food for drugs, with violators subject 
to fine or imprisonment and the 
goods subject to seizure. This was a 
regulatory or policing statute. No af- 
firmative inspection or service on 
food or drugs was then contemplated. 
The processor or manufacturer, it 
was felt, should be in position to 
know the composition of his product, 
its wholesomeness, its effect, and the 
claims which could be truthfully 
made regarding it. Within this frame- 
work he conducted his business at 
his peril. The different legislative 
approaches to these two statutes had 
their influence during the 13 years 
that proposed federal grain legisla- 
tion was under consideration and de- 
bate. 

During that period sentiment was 
crystalizing, highlighted from time 
to time by unfortunate incidents 
brought about by some overzealous 
trader capable of manipulating the 
market to run a “corner” or a 
“squeeze.” These manipulations in- 
variably had their impact on the 
grades and the inspection services, 
particularly when it came time to 
take delivery or to make delivery. 


Obstacle Remains 

The trade continued to struggle 
with the problem, made some prog- 
ress, both sectionally and marketwise, 
but came back to the high hurdle— 
no central authority, no central 
control. 

The national trade association, 
with its affiliates, regionally and lo- 
cally, did its best to contain the situ- 
ation, and one of its outstanding 
achievements was the development 
of an arbitration system for its mem- 
bers. It was one of the earliest com- 
mercial arbitration forums in this 
country, and it performed effectively 
in those days when there was much 
to arbitrate. The decisions were gen- 
erally respected. Squabbles were kept 
within the fraternity without going 
to law, and the processes were more 
prompt and less expensive. When it 
came to grades, however, the. arbi- 
tration committee was practically 
bound to give full faith and credit 
to the grades and inspection per- 
formance of the market agreed upon 
in the contract as controlling. They 
were not amiss in this principle. Fed- 
eral courts have taken the same po- 
sition in the absence of a showing of 
fraud or patent error. 

Beginning in a small way in 1901, 
the USDA undertook some prelimi- 
nary investigations regarding the 
commercial grading of grain. This 
was carried on in a restricted and 
desultory way until 1906, when a 
definite item of appropriation and 
authority came to the secretary of 
agriculture. It seems worth quoting: 

“To enable the secretary of agri- 
culture to establish at such points of 
export as he may deem expedient, 
laboratories for the purpose of exam- 
ining and reporting upon the nature, 
quality and condition of any sam- 
ple, parcel or consignment of seed 
or grain . . . and the secretary of 
agriculture is authorized to report 
upon such samples, parcels or con- 
signments from time to time, and the 
reports so made shall serve as a 
basis for the fixing of definite grades 
and for the issuance of certificates 
of inspection when requested by the 
consignor or consignee of any grain 
entering into interstate or foreign 
commerce.” 

This put the federal government 
into the business of investigating the 





handling, grading and transportation 
of grain with the view of fixing 
standards. It was a big assignment, 
with all its ramifications and to this 
very day, the end is not yet. While 
these careful and painstaking investi- 
gations were under way it is record- 
ed that in 1912 a special mass meet- 
ing of the grain interests of the coun- 
try was held in Washington to urge 
the suspension of the enforcement of 
the Food and Drugs Act of 1906 in 
its application to grain and hay in 
their raw and natural form and to 
petition the USDA to continue its 
grade standardization work. The fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That, pending the final 
decision by the courts, we respect- 
fully and earnestly petition the Hon- 
orable Secretary of Agriculture to 
cause an administrative order to is- 
sue, suspending further efforts to- 
ward applying said law, and the rules 
of the department, to interstate ship- 
ments of grain and hay; and, further 
pending such suspension, the USDA 
continue its activities in arriving at 
a proper standardization of grades, 
and we will pledge for the bodies 
that we represent our most earnest 
efforts to have those standards adopt- 
ed by such bodies.” 

The resolution carried the names 
of 68 delegates representing practi- 
cally every segment of the grain in- 
dustry in the U.S. Now that it was in 
general agreed that there should be 
federal control over standardization 
and inspection of grain, although 
there were still some diehards who 
would have none of it, the feuding 
broke out anew as to the form of 
legislation and how encompassing it 
should be. One camp was for outright 
federal inspection — the government 
to prescribe the standards, interpret 
them and to man the inspection de- 
partments with federally-paid em- 
ployees to apply them. 

Another group representing state 
government departments and pros- 
perous boards of trade and grain 
exchanges (many of the latter, by 
the way, were receiving important 
revenues from grain inspection fees) 
felt that some part in the picture 
should be accorded to local talent. 
They were not wholly selfish in this. 
The character of grain produced in 
an area or region tributary to a 
local market frequently has its ear- 
marks and vagaries recognizable only 
through experience and observation. 


Impact of War 

One doesn’t learn it all from books 
or the printed word. Grading or 
classification is not an exact science, 
and yet it is not merely the task of 
a journeyman or an artisan. It is in 
truth a profession. Came 1914, and 
the First World War was on; not for 
the U.S.—yet. The economy was 
drifting and between a desire to re- 
flect a neutral position and the ma- 
jesty of the U.S.A., and at the same 
time to evade those “spurlos ver- 
senkt” U-boats. We knew then as 
since, that our treasure of food would 
make itself felt. 

What connection with grain stand- 
ards? Armies were not yet mecha- 
nized. Mule trains were being trans- 
ferred to cattle boats. There was a 
heavy demand for oats. Trainloads 
were transferred from the Middle 
West to the North Atlantic range 
ports. Barley was a drug on the mar- 
ket, cheaper than oats. Export orders 
calling for “oats” were fulfilled by 
the admixture of 15 to 25% of bar- 
ley. Many carload lots were seized as 
adulterated, and ofter confiscation to 
the federal government were released 
under bond to be sold for what they 
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were. The claimants paid the costs of 
court plus attorney’s fees. Here again 
was a lack of understanding of trade 
terms or a failure of descriptive 
terms to identify the commodity. 
These differences between groups 
with convictions — and there was 
much to be said on both sides—re- 
solved themselves with the enact- 
ment by Congress and the approval 
of the President, of the U.S. Grain 
Standards Act on Aug. 11, 1916. 


Its tortuous path was not without 
a last minute flurry; it required a 
special legislative rule to attach new 
substantive legislation to an appro- 
priation act—along with the US. 
Warehouse Act and a cotton act. 


Based on Commerce Clause 

The law was entrusted to the 
USDA for administration and en- 
forcement, and a federal appropri- 
ation was made available to carry 
out its terms. It was predicated on 
the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce in grain, and although 
couched in regulatory terms of pro- 
hibitions, it also carried authorities 
which in practice made it a service 
statute. It did not embrace the full 
scope of “commerce” as the meaning 
of that term was later broadened 
by court decisions and legislation such 
as the Futures Trading Act, the Grain 
Futures Act and the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. The grain standards 
Act was never contested as to its 
legality, and it has been amended 
but once, to add soybeans to the 
kinds of grain subject to its terms. 
Numerous bills were introduced to 
amend it in other respects, and a few 
to repeal it, but they failed of en- 
actment. 

As finally passed it settled the 
contention regarding outright federal 
inspection vs. supervision. It provid- 
ed for supervision of inspections per- 
formed by licensed inspectors, with 
appeal to the federal government. Its 
principal provisions included author- 
ity to the secretary of agriculture: 

To investigate the handling, grad- 
ing and transportation of grain and 
to fix and establish standards of 
quality and condition for corn 
(maize), wheat, rye, oats, barley, flax- 
seed, soybeans (added later) and such 
other grains as in his judgment the 
usages of the trade may warrant and 
permit; also power to alter or modify 
such standards whenever the necessi- 
ties of the trade may require. 

Standards so fixed were to be 
known as the official grain stand- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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MEMPHIS—tThe 21st annual meet- 
ing of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc., Nashville, was held in the Pea- 
body Hotel here April 22 with the 
attendance of 98 registered unoffi- 
cially the largest on record. 

Ellis G. Fite, Birdsey Flour & Feed 
Mills, Macon, Ga., president, ad- 
dressed the gathering during the 
morning session. Speaking on “Pro- 
gressive Merchandising,” he stated 
that he considered the work being 
done by the Product Publicity Pro- 
gram to be the most progressive mer- 
chandising program possible and he 
asked that the effort be given the 
support of every member of the 
family flour industry. 

Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich., as chairman of 
the Product Publicity Program com- 
mittee, informed the group that the 
committee had launched an educa- 
tional service in addition to the pub- 
licity program. He introduced Miss 
Alice J. Bounds, director of the new 
service, who reported to the institute 
on the work she is doing among home 
economics and similar groups. 

She told how enthusiastically these 
groups accept the self-rising flour 
story and how generous they have 
been with invitations to demonstrate 
and to appear on radio and television. 
She also said that she had established 
contacts at the college level in seven 
of the 12 states in the South and 
Southeast. 

“Looking Facts Straight in the 
Face’ was the subject on which Joe 
Hyde, Sr., chairman of the board, 
Malone & Hyde, Inc., Memphis, spoke 
to the group. Mr. Hyde said that al- 
though he believes flour and meat are 
still the favorable food items of 
people, the family flour industry has 
failed to keep abreast with the 
changes in the economy and has al- 
lowed housewives to be coaxed away 
by the progressive merchandising of 
the other foods. 

He said, “If our industry would win 
back the favor of the housewife, we 
would have few distribution prob- 
lems.’ Mr. Hyde urged the industry 
to “look the facts straight in the face 
and change our selling habits to meet 
the changing habits of our ‘boss,’ Mrs. 
Housewife.” 

Luncheon speaker was Charles 
Brown, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Greenwood, Miss., who gave the 
talk which he has been giving to civic 
and service groups all over the state, 
“The Story of Bread.” 

The afternoon sales clinic session 
was under the direction of Tom White, 
sales manager, Alabama Flour Mills, 
Decatur. Milton J. Buhler, southern 
regional sales manager, Buhler Mill & 
Elevator Co., Memphis, tackled the 
over-all “Let’s Find the Trouble” 
topic with a talk on the wholesale 
grocers’ salesmen. He pointed the 
way in which the interest of these 
salesmen in selling family flour can 
be renewed and increased. 

Jack Hay, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, United Grocery Co., 
Inc., Lexington, Tenn. gave the 
wholesale grocers’ point of view, stat- 
ing that he felt the tremendous de- 
cline in home baking was due, in a 
large measure, to the failure of the 
industry to adjust sales policies to 
meet changing living habits. 

Other speakers during the day's 
program included Ellis D. English, 
president, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, who spoke on 
“Selling Family Flour,” and V. H. 
Engelhard, refrigerated dough divi- 
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Self-Rising Flour Group Hears 
Talks Critical of Industry 


sion, Pillsbury- Ballard, Louisville, 
speaking on “Sound vs. Ridiculous 
Merchandising.” 

During a business session, the in- 
stitute adopted resolutions to hold 
only one meeting a year instead of 
two, to make the fiscal year start 
Oct. 1, instead of April 1, and to hold 
the annual meeting in the fall. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Actionable Wheat 
Procedure Noted 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Stabilization Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has issued 
an instruction prescribing the pro- 
cedure to be followed in connection 
with wheat acquired by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. under the 1954 
price support program, the 1953 re- 
seal and the 1952 extended reseal, 
which is subject to possible seizure 
by the Food & Drug Administration 
under its regulations. 

The instruction, numbered GR 190, 
applies only to wheat which a ware- 
houseman will not accept because he 
fears it may be seized under FDA 
regulations. 

It has been determined that any 
farm storage lots, either under loan 
or purchase agreement, delivered to 
warehouses for CCC, found to be ac- 
tionable will be diverted to purposes 
other than for food use. 

Actionable wheat currently subject 
to seizure is wheat containing more 
than two rodent pellets per pint or 
2% or more by weight of weevil 
damaged kernels. The instruction de- 
tails the methods for determining ac- 
tionable wheat, for handling, for pro- 
dure if a warehouseman does not 
agree to a test, and for making set- 
tlement with producers. 
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D. L. Barber Named Vice 


President of Omaha Firm 


OMAHA—D. L. Barber was named 
vice president in charge of grocery 
product sales and advertising for the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. this 
week, according to an announcement 
made by J. A. Mactier, president of 
the Omaha milling firm. Mr. Barber 
has been sales manager of the grocery 
products division. 














CSS to Issue Orders 
For Light Weight Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS — Loading orders 
for farm-stored light weight wheat, 
applying only to 52 lb. or less test 
weight, have been announced by the 
Commodity Stabilization Office here. 

Due to the interest of the export 
trade in light weight wheat and in 
anticipated furtherance of this inter- 
est, the office is in position to issue a 
limited number of 4-day loading or- 
ders for the movement of wheat with 
a test weight of 52 Ib. or less into 
terminal position, Glenn I. Matthews, 
director, announced. 

Because available terminal space is 
limited, allocation of quantities to 
be moved will be made on a statewide 
basis controlled by the county com- 
mittee acting under instructions of 
the state ASC committees. All ware- 
housemen’s requests for four-day 
loading orders must be acompanied 
by copies of Form CL 15’s, CP 3’s 
and related warehouse receipts. 

Since 4-day loading orders will be 
issued solely for the movement of 
farm-stored light weight wheat, CCC 
reserves the right to discontinue the 
use of the “4-day” loading order plan 
if other than light weight wheat is 
shipped on such loading orders. 
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MNF Forms Joint 
Committee With 


Grain Traders 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation, in conjunction with the 
National Grain Trade Council, has 
announced the formation of a joint 
committee of representative millers 
and grain men for the purpose of 
discussing questions of mutual in- 
terest. 

The committee will work on simi- 
lar lines to the miller-baker com- 
mittee established 10 years ago. Sev- 
eral millers, the federation states, 
have suggested that the formation 
of a similar committee with the 
grain trade would aid relations be- 
tween the two branches of the in- 
dustry. 

Appointed by Frank A. Yost, presi- 
dent of the federation, to represent 
the flour milling industry are Ath- 
erton Bean, International Milling 
Co.; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc.; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills; Fred W. Lake, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co.; R. P. Ram- 
ming, Igleheart Bros. Division, and 
John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill Co. 





USDA Wants Multiple Delivery 
Points for All Futures 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Within a short 
time, possibly this week, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is expected 
to send to Congress a proposal which 
would expand the authority of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority to 
require multiple delivery points on 
all commodities traded on futures 
contract markets. At present, through 
exchange volition, multiple delivery 
points are in effect for cotton and 
eggs. 

It is asserted that pressure for this 
broadening of CEA control emanates 
from the soybean crushing industry 
which is reportedly disturbed over the 
price gyrations which occur in the 
closing weeks of the Chicago Board 
of Trade futures market for this 
crop. 

Officials at CEA are sympathetic to 
this proposal since they believe that 





‘High Winds Sap Soil Moisture in Spring 


Wheat Areas; Actual Crop Damage Slight 


MINNEAPOLIS — Unusually high 
winds prevailed in the spring wheat 
area for the week prior to May 10 
but damage to crops was slight, states 
the weekly crop report of Occident 
Elevator, division of Russell - Miller 
Milling Co. 

The driest area, located in North 
Dakota, ranging from Valley City to 
Bismarck, suffered the worst dam- 
age from these winds as they not only 
sapped limited soil moisture but also 
caused some soil movement. The re- 
port said that nearly all fields could 
be redeemed by adequate moisture 
from now on. 

Good precipitation was received in 
wide areas of Montana and in western 
North Dakota across the Montana 
line. Eastern Montana averaged close 


to 1% in. rainfall and Billings, Mont., 
stations showed an average close to 
% in. From the Missouri River west 
in North Dakota except near the 
Montana line, rainfall was largely 
limited to a trace to about % in. East 
of the Missouri River there was prac- 
tically no rainfall. 

Seeding of small grains is virtually 
finished in the Northwest with pos- 
sibly up to 50% of the flax seeded. 
Farther north the percentage of seed- 
ing to be done increases. Some areas 
with not rauch over 50% of the crop 
planted remain in the extreme north- 
ern U.S. 

While a large amount of early 
seeded grain has emerged, little prog- 
ress was made in above ground growth 
during the past week, the report con- 
cluded. 


availability of beans for delivery at 
other points than Chicago will tend 
to level off peaks and dips in that 
market for this crop. They agree 
that to the extent that such a condi- 
tion would stabilize closing week 
prices on this contract that commis- 
sion business would be reduced, but 
they see no large economic damage 
to the commodity markets otherwise. 

This proposed extension of CEA 
authority would, of course, not be 
limited to any one commodity, and 
if adopted might be applied to wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and even millfeeds 
at not only Chicago, but also at Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis. 

Top USDA officials say they have 
been consulted by Chicago Board of 
Trade representatives on this matter, 
but in the short conversations held, 
these government officials say they 
have not been deeply impressed by 
representations made to them. 

The issue of multiple deliveries is 
not immediately the result of soy- 
bean industry pressure. Earlier con- 
gressional complaints centered around 
the narrowness of the New York Mer- 
cantiie Exchange potato contract 
which limited deliveries to Maine 
grown potatoes at the New York mar- 
ket. Maine congressmen have charged 
that the thinness of the New York 
delivery requirements made the 
Maine potato deal susceptible to ma- 
nipulation on the basis of the im- 
mediate supply situation at New 
York. 

Other collateral issues include the 
onion market situation at the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange were gy- 
rations in onion prices for the old 
crop are alleged to have conveyed 
false price impressions as the new 
onion crop moved in Texas. 

These instances are cited to show 
that the issue is not confined to soy- 
bean deliveries at Chicago, but that 
there are other influences at work 
which insist that delivery points be 
extended to prevent creation of arti- 
ficial price conclusions. 
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Varied Program 
Planned by Soft 
Wheat Millers 


CHICAGO—Two big sessions are 
planned for the coming spring meet- 
ing of the National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., to be held at the Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., May 20-21. 
Paul W. Marshall, vice president of 
the association, announcing the 
schedule, promised a program of in- 
terest to all delegates. 

A directors’ meeting, at which new 
officers of the group will be elected, 
will be held the evening preceding 
the start of the convention. 

The meeting will be opened the 
morning of May 20 by Otis B. Jones, 
Rapidan Milling Co., retiring presi- 
dent of the NSWMA, who will re- 
view association activities during the 
last year. He then will introduce 
the new officers. 

M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., 
Durham, N.C., will begin the pro- 
gram with an account of the Mill- 
ers National Federation convention, 
which will have been held in Min- 
neapolis by that time. George P. 
Larrick, commissioner, Food & Drug 
Administration, Washington, will fol- 
low with a report on FDA grain 
standards and enforcement policies. 
A presentation on the same _ sub- 
ject at the state level will be made 
by John M. Amos, associate ento- 
mologist and plant pathologist of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
executive secretary of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, is 
scheduled to give an off-the-cuff ad- 
dress on milling problems and pend- 
ing legislation which will affect 
millers. 

At noon a group luncheon will be 
addressed by Parke C. Binckley, com- 
missioner of agriculture, Richmond, 
Va. In the afternoon a golf tourna- 
ment for the men will be staged at 
the Roanoke Country Club, and the 
ladies will participate in a bridge 
tournament. In the evening a cock- 
tail party and banquet is planned, 
courtesy of the allied trades. A fash- 
ion show will be conducted by the 
Cotton Council of America. 

The morning of the final day will 
be devoted to flour promotion and 
have the theme “How to Sell More 
Self-Rising Flour.” This will be in 
the form of a panel discussion, mod- 
erated by Robert V. Harris, Harris 
Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., who also 
is chairman of the Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Nashville, Tenn. On the 
panel will be Miss Mary V. Morgan, 
associate professor of home econom- 
ics, VPI; Miss Janet L. Cameron, 
food specialist of the Virginia Ex- 
tension Dept., Blacksburg; Frank 
Hoyng, grocery merchandiser for 
Kroger Co., Roanoke, and Miss Alice 
J. Bounds, director of educational 
service, Self-Rising Flour Institute. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wichita Board of Trade 


Reelects Two Officers 


WICHITA, KANSAS—O. E. Bedell, 
Adair Grain Co., was reelected presi- 
dent of the Wichita Board of Trade, 
May 3. Russell W. Payne, Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., was reelected 
vice president. The secretary-treas- 
urer will be chosen at a later date. 

Named to the board of directors 
were Loyde Spivey, Farmers Co-op 
Commission Co.; L. R. Ginn, Kansas 
Milling Co.; Hal Ross, Wichita Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. 
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Flour Distributors 
Urged to Strive for 
Improved Sales Climate 


Farmers Defy Official 
Attempts to Measure 
Wheat Acreages 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Farmers in 
Carroll County are refusing to allow 
Officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture to measure their wheat acre- 
ages. The authorities claim that they 
must measure the acreage to see if it 
exceeds the minimum requirements 
for exclusion from the Agriculture 
Administration Act of 1938. 

Last October the federal govern- 
ment filed a case against nine farm- 
ers who were holding out but the 
judge ruled that the county commit- 
tee did not make reasonable efforts 
to dispose of the problem at the 
county level and dismissed the case. 

However, government legal officials 
have now filed another case against 
four farmers who made a similar re- 
fusal. The request is for an injunc- 
tion to prevent interference with 
wheat inspectors and is made under 
rules revised since the judge gave his 
earlier opinion which resulted in the 
loss of the case by the government. 
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e e 
Osborne McMillan Firm 
e e hed J 
Builds Minneapolis River 
. ese 
Barge Loading Facility 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Osborne Mc- 
Millan Elevator Co. has recently com- 
pleted construction of a river facility 
enabling the firm to ship grain down 
river in barges for both domestic 
and export trade. The new facility, lo- 
cated on the Municipal Dock is the 
only one of its kind in this city 
owned by a grain firm, company offi- 
cials said. 

While Osborne McMillan Elevator 
Co. has shipped considerable grain in 
previous years using the facilities of 
others, this new barge loading ter- 
minal is expected to permit a sub- 
stantial increase in the company’s 
down river tonnage movement. 





By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Fditorial Staff 


CHICAGO—A full-dress discussion 
of industry affairs, as well as infor- 
mation of national importance was 
presented at the 36th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, held at the Sher- 
man Hotel in Chicago May 8-9. 

Elected to serve as president for 
the year ahead was Thomas F’. Dusen- 
bery, Earl E. Dusenbery Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Other officers named 
were Robert F. Schoedler, Vander- 
bilt Flour Co., Chicago, first vice 
president; J. Ross Myers, J. Ross 
Myers & Son, Baltimore, second vice 
president, and Charles A. Barnes, 
Baking Industry, New York, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

A round-up of industry problems 
and activities was presented by Her- 
bert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc., 
New York, retiring president. On 
opening the general session May 9, 
in the quarters of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago, where the entire meeting 
was held, Mr. Lang said that the 
long sought after balance between 
production of flour and demand vir- 
tually is at hand, but that the in- 
dustry is not operating under im- 
proved selling conditions. He said that 
many persons appear to be working 
overtime in the direction of circum- 
vention of proper channels of distri- 
bution, and the blame must be shared 
equally by mills, brokers and jobbers. 

“We must meet competition at the 
level of our service,” said Mr. Lang, 
“and our price policy must be gov- 
erned by our own cost and not by 
the ideas of others. To lower prices, 
we must first lower costs. This can 
be done only by more efficient meth- 





Flour Orders for Egypt and 
Bolivia Allocated to Mills 


WASHINGTON — Awards for the 
supply of 62,381 cwt. flour to Egypt 
under a Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration requisition went to Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and to the Rodney Milling 
Co., reports the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Pillsbury sold 10,000 cwt. at $5.38 
ewt. f.a.s. port and 25,000 cwt. at 
$5.42 cwt. The Rodney Milling Co. 
sold 27,381 cwt. at $5.43 cwt. The 
flour is of 72% extraction, plain 
bleached, packed in 140-lb. burlap 
bags, paper or cotton lined. It will 
be shipped from the mills by May 20 
for export from Gulf ports. 

The purchase is the remainder of 
an original order for 220,460 cwt., 
most of which was covered in Feb- 
ruary and March. 

The USDA also announced the ex- 
change of 201,777 bu. hard winter 
wheat owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for 98,634 cwt. enriched 
bleached hard wheat flour for export 
to Boiivia under FOA requisition. 

Of the 98,634 cwt. of 72% extrac- 
tion flour obtained in this exchange, 
50,000 cwt. was from the Rodney 
Milling Co., for 101,777 bu. hard win- 
ter wheat and 48,634 cwt. for 100,000 
bu. from the Commander-Larabee 
Miilling Co. The exchange was on the 


basis of the flour f.a.s. Gulf ports for 
June export. 

Including this exchange approxi- 
mately 350,000 cwt. flour have been 
obtained in exchange for 727,000 bu. 
hard winter wheat under this program 
since February. The previous amounts 
of flour contracted for were sched- 
uled for export in April and May. 
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ods of operation, and by reduction 
in the size of the territory we cover. 
While competition is the life of trade, 
we must prevent it from becoming 
a weapon of destruction, knowing 
that volume at any price leads to 
disaster.” 


Merchandising Must Be Stressed 

Mr. Lang urged that distributors 
emphasize merchandising and tell 
bakers of the quality of their prod- 
uct. He also touched on the part of 
the association in preventing the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture from of- 
fering support prices on soft red 
wheat at a lower level than other 
types. He also went on record as op- 
posing the so-called miller-broker 
contract, and deplored the use of 
credit as a means of making sales. 

The decline in broker representa- 
tion also received attention, and Mr. 
Lang said the fault may lie in the 
fact that too many people are pur- 
chasing directly from mills, instead 
of through a broker. Buying direct, 
he said, leads to over purchasing and 
a tendency to take on longer and 
larger commitments, which result in 
the present evils which the associa- 
tion is trying to correct, such as ig- 
noring rising costs, disregarding of 
replacement costs, the battle of hun- 
dredweights, wherein each is trying 
to outsell and undersell the other, and 
the tendency on the part of the mill 
to suddenly put into effect a price 
drop forcing the distributor to 
liquidate his holdings and throw into 
trade channels distressed merchan- 
dise. He said that no money is saved 
by by-passing the broker. 

Ward W. Miller, representative of 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flour Mills, Inc., in 
Chicago, and president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, welcomed the out-of-town dele- 
gates the morning of May 9. He said 
the group was meeting to safeguard 
business ethics, and to act at a pre- 
ventive rather than a cure. The meet- 
ing, he said, offered a chance to ex- 
change information. 

The formal meeting was preceded 
by a cocktail party the afternoon of 
May 8, attended by around 75 per- 
sons, including wives of delegates. A 
luncheon was served May 9, and the 
guest speaker was James S. Schon- 
berg, Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago. 


(Continued on page 25) 





Senate Group Okays Funds 
To Promote Grain Sanitation 


WASHINGTON — In passing the 
US. Department of Agriculture’s ap- 
propriation bill, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations concurred in an 
item proposed by the House in which 
$300,000 will be made available for 
the extension service to intensify its 
education program among producers 
on grain sanitation problems in coop- 
eration with state and county serv- 
ices. 

Appearing before the Senate sub- 
committee on appropriations to advo- 
cate this item were R. B. Bowden, 
executive secretary of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn.; William 


F.. Brooks, executive secretary of the 
National Grain Trade Council; Her- 
man Fakler, executive vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
and Roy Hendrickson, executive sec- 
retary of the National Council of 
Grain Cooperatives. This item was 
originally inserted in the House ap- 
propriations bill for USDA by Con- 
gressman Jamie Whitten (D., Miss.). 

The sponsorship of this project by 
those strong groups forecasts a grow- 
ing harmony within the grain and 
processing industries to achieve a 
high level of grain sanitation, it is 
asserted by observers here. 
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The volume of flour sales showed a 
slight gain in both the Northwest and 
Southwest last week, but total sales 
were not impressive. 

In the Southwest, where more buy- 
ers shifted to price-date-of-shipment 
buying, sales averaged 35% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 31% the 
week before. Buyers in general are 
waiting for new crop price develop- 
ments. There was some talk about 
possible levels for forward bookings, 
but this was inconclusive in view of 
the generally unsettled crop and 
wheat price outlook. 

In the Northwest, spring wheat 
mills sold the equivalent of 45% of 
capacity, compared with 38% the pre- 
vious week. Buying was confined to 
small lots for nearby shipment. 

Wheat prices moved up steadily 
last week, and flour prices reached 
crop year high points in some spots. 
Buyers did not have confidence in the 
price structure, however. 

Additional sales of flour for ship- 
ment to Bolivia under a wheat swap 
arrangement were made last week, 
and some seattered trade with other 
Latin American countries and with 
Norway was completed. 

U.S. flour production averaged 88% 
of capacity, compared with 89% the 
week before and 87% a year ago. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales for spring 
wheat mills were held to a moderate 
level again last week, with volume 
averaging 45% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 38% the previous 
week and 22% a year ago. 

Prices crept up throughout the pe- 
riod, with both wheat futures and 
cash wheat premiums figuring in the 
advance. By the end of the period 
flour quotations were up about 20¢ 
sack on patents and 10¢ sack on 
clears. Nationally-advertised brands 
of family flour were unchanged, but 
other brands moved up. 

Last week’s gains wiped out the 
setbacks of the previous week, and 
quotations were once again at one 
of the highest levels of the crop year. 
Throughout the week there was no 
evidence of any growing interest in 
adding to bookings, although some 
improvement in buying appeared to 
be under way early this week. Some 
buyers had expressed regret at not 
extending contracts when prices 
started their climb, but having failed 
to do this, purchases were confined 
to short-term fill-in lots. 

Contracts are running out or about 
to run out, and it is possible that 
the buying pace will have to be 
stepped up shortly. Price-date-of- 
shipment procurement is not too 
prevalent among users of spring 
wheat flour. 

Flour production at Minneapolis av- 
eraged 90% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 81% the previous week 
and 78% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest production averaged 78% 
of capacity, compared with 81% the 
previous week and 85% a year ago. 

Shipments of spring wheat flour 
averaged 89% of capacity, compared 
with 92% the week before and 108% 
a year ago. 

Quotations May 6, 100-lb. cottons, 
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Upsurge in Prices Fails 
To Push Flour Sales; 
Buyers Watch New Crop 


carlots: Standard patent $6.75@6.85, 

short patent $6.85@6.95, high gluten 

$7.30@7.40, first clear $5.75@6.45, 

orn wheat $6.55@6.85, family $6.85 
7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: An upturn in price- 
date-of-shipment buying by bakers 
and a Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice swap of wheat for flour for Bolivia 
held the flour business from declines 
last week in the Southwest. The vol- 
ume still was only around a third of 
the capacity for the area. Sales aver- 
aged 35% of capacity against 31% in 
the previous week and 31% a year 
ago. 

With prices reaching the peak for 
the crop year, there was no interest 
in buying flour from any quarter. 
Bakery flour buyers figured only on 
price-date-of-shipment, and the num- 
ber of accounts going into this type 
of purchasing was increasing. Several 
important chain buyers were now on 
p.d.s., and a large number of inde- 
pendent bakers were converting as 
they came off old contracts. 

Some talk of new crop prices is 
going around, but the uncertainty of 
new crop quality and the inability to 
foresee what price it will take to buy 
new crop milling wheat have left talk 
inconclusive. Family flour activity is 
light, with little change in prices. 

Export markets were rather quiet. 
Norway was figuring on some addi- 
tional quantities of flour early in the 
week, but little was thought to have 
been bought. Some trades with Latin 
nations were reported, but nothing of 
any consequence was worked else- 
where. Clears were a shade lower 
with demand quiet and offerings light. 

Quotations May 6, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.31@6.34, standard 
95% patent $6.21@6.24, straight $6.16 
@6.19; established brands of family 
flour $6.35@7.50, first clears $4.80@ 
5.10, second clears $4.65@4.70, 1% 


ash clears or higher $4.45@4.65. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
40%, compared with 27% the preced- 
ing week and 35% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were poor. Contribut- 
ing to the advance in flour prices was 
the continued unfavorable prospect 
for wheat crop in the Southwest. 
Prices were up 20¢ sack, compared 
with the previous week. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was slow with prices 20¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were good. 

Texas: There was a slight improve- 
ment in the demand for flour the past 
week, with a small amount of export 
business, and total sales amounting to 
15% to 20% of capacity. Running 
time remained at three to four days. 
Prices were unchanged on family 
flour and clears, but about 20¢ higher 
on bakers. May 6 quotations, 100’s, 
cottons: Extra high patent family 
$6.90@7.20; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $6.60@6.70; first clears, un- 
enriched, $5.15@5.25 delivered Texas 
common points. 

Oklahoma City: Last week was an- 
other week of slow buying, the ex- 
ception being a good demand for 
package flours. Prices advanced, the 
greater increase being on bakery 
flour, which closed 25¢ higher on the 
short patent. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points May 7: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.60@7, stand- 
ard patent $6.20@6.40; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $6.65@6.75, 
standard patent $6.55@6.65, straight 
grade $6.50@6.60. Truck lots 20@50¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: A sudden reversal in 
the wheat outlook sent wheat options 
up the past week and flour prices re- 
acted correspondingly. The increase 
was 20¢ over a week ago. Demand 
for flour was light with more of the 
trade going on p.d.s. basis. Indica- 
tions are much of the trade will con- 
tinue to fill only needed requirements 
until there is a break in prices or the 
new crop is in. Family flour demands 
were slack, following bakery trends. 
Operations were off with mills oper- 


ating 3% to 4% days. Outlook for 


the week ahead is much the same. 
Prices at current levels are the 
highest since February, 1949. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.80@6.90; bakers’ short pat- 


(Continued on page 22) 





No Change Develops 
Demand for Blended 


Nothing developed to disturb the 
quiet trade in blended durum prod- 
ucts last week, and the volume of 
sales again was at a low point. This 
was matched to some extent by re- 
stricted shipments. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products are not inclined to 
build up additional stocks, both be- 
cause of market uncertainties and be- 
cause of the approach of warm 
weather and the storage problems it 
creates. Also, demand for their prod- 
ucts is reported to be light. 

Some eastern trade sources Say, 
however, that a slight revival in gro- 
cer interest in macaroni and noodles 
has developed, and promotion efforts 
about to get under way could hurry 
along the development of greater de- 
mand. 

There was no change in the price 
of durum wheat at Minneapolis, the 
top remaining at $3.90 bu. Receipts 
were very light. Blended durum gran- 


in Limited 
Durum Products 


ulars (25-75%) were quoted May 9 
at $7.10@7.15 cwt., bulk, Minneapo- 
list. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis May 6 were as follows: 
13.5% Moisture or Less 


CO BR. cn dcscce went isssececedcsese $3.70@3.90 
SO BD. ccc en casen cds ntsccessenton 3.65 @3.85 
GS ID. ccc cc weedwewssovadeccsccce 3.60 @3.80 
BT WD. wc cccsccccceccevsscsecvces 3.50@ 3.70 
BE ID, ccccccvccrvceccseccccscecs 3.40@3.60 
| | Serereereeeeerre rent? ee re 3.30@3.50 
BS ID. cece ccccccccneseccectsese 3.15 @3.40 
BS ID. cc ccccccsccccccvccsccccses 2.95 @ 3.25 
[| Serrrrrerrir rr rer) rire res 2.75 @3.10 

| Mrrrererrivererrr (Tete 2.50 @ 2.90 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 

§-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

May 8-6 cacatncccce 168,500 118,295 70 
Previous week .... 168,500 *129,328 78 
Wee Oe 5s 5s dian 168,500 128,457 77 


Crop year 
production 
6,845,696 
7,339,510 


July 1, 1954-May 6, 1955......... 
July 1, 1953-May 7, 1954......... 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 


Turn Easier; Bran 
Losses Greatest 


Millfeeds, after holding to strength 
for several weeks, slipped back last 
week, with the biggest declines oc- 
curring at Kansas City. However, 
shorts were relatively firmer than 
bran, as were middlings at Minne- 
apolis. Formula feed volume has been 
disappointing this season, and mill- 
feeds, despite lighter production, now 
appear to be absorbing the pressure 
felt by other ingredients earlier. 

There was no change in the south- 
western formula feed situation last 
week. Demand held to a fair volume, 
with most buyers anticipating no 
needs beyond immediate prospects. 
In some areas, under the influence of 
heavy backing and broad financing 
plans, there has been an upturn in 
feeding requirements of broiler and 
turkey operations. Better broiler 
prices have given growers more con- 
fidence, and turkey programs are off 
to a fairly good start. 

General poultry feed sales, the busi- 
ness which is more or less the bread 
and butter of many mills in the 
area, continue below normal levels. 
Chick feed demand has leveled off. 
The spring peak in chick sales was 
early this year and at a much lower 
level than desired. With poultry num- 
bers down sharply, the feed industry 
probably will have to await the rep- 
ercussions of a smaller egg supply 
before seeing an improvement in 
poultry feed demand. 

The hog feed business has taken 
up some of the slack lost by the dis- 
appointing poultry situation. Demand 
is rather good, and sales have been 
in fair to good volume. Dairy and 
cattle feed sales were slow. 

Formula feed business last week 
held to about the same volume as 
the previous week, with trade rated 
fair by most manufacturers in the 
Northwest. 

Characteristic of this season, de- 
mand was rot sustained throughout 
the period, with good orders on one 
day being followed by a dropping off 
the next. Some further over-all im- 
provement in chick feed demand was 
noted, although few manufacturers 
expect the volume to catch up with 
last year’s level, even with some late 
placements. Some hatcheries are re- 
ported closing down. 

Pig and hog feed sales continue 
good, but dairy feed volume has 
slumped seasonally. Turkey feed 
sales expanded further. 

Most firms report that April busi- 
ness was off from volume last April, 
although there were exceptions. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,779 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 45,327 in 
the previous week and 43,457 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
2,150,770 tons as compared with 
2,041,229 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

BREAD IS THE GTAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGIA ELEVATOR 


WADLEY, GA.—F. G. Foster has 
announced that construction of a 
grain elevator in Wadley will begin 
at an early date. It will be Foster 
Elevators, Inc. Mr. Foster has been 
named president. 
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May 10, 1955 


Wheat prices last week made a 
rapid recovery from the declines re- 
corded in the previous two weeks, and 
futures prices on May 9 were up as 
much as 8%¢ from the levels of a 
week earlier. Additional gains were 
made in cash wheat because of a 
surge in premiums, both at Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City. New crop de- 
liveries shared in the upturn, largely 
because of a growing pessimism about 
prospective production of winter 
wheat, soon to be harvested. Pro- 
longed dry and hot weather in parts 
of the Southwest, including some 
areas where previously crop condi- 
tions had been rated quite satisfac- 
tory, caused crop observers to revise 
some of their previous estimates of 
the situation. Meanwhile, tightness in 
old crop supplies developed, a factor 
which influenced both the May fu- 
tures and the cash premiums. Chi- 
cago and Kansas City May were up 
about 8¢ bu. for the week, and Minne- 
apolis May moved up 5%¢¢ bu. Kansas 
City July and September were up 
834¢ bu., and Chicago July and Sep- 
tember moved up 6% and 7¢ bu., re- 
spectively. 

Closing prices for futures April 9 
were: Chicago—May $2.18%@*%, 
July $2.00% @2.01, September $2.02% 
@%%, December $2.054% @5; Minne- 
apolis— May $2.45%, July $2.32% 
September $2.24%; Kansas City— 
May $2.35, July $2.1342 @%, Septem- 
ber $2.15%@%, December $2.15% 
@\% 

Estimate Trimmed 

C. M. Galvin, Chicago crop statis- 
tician, estimated on the basis of May 
1 conditions winter wheat production 
of 651 million bushels, which com- 
pares with the government estimate 
of 662 million made on April 1. Other 
observers also have noted the reduc- 
tion in prospects, and it is generally 
anticipated that the government's 
May estimate, due this week, will 
show a marked reduction from the 
official April figure. 

With a smaller crop in prospect, 
grain men believe that storage will 
not be a problem when the harvest 
starts, and it is expected that the 
into-loan movement will be heavy un- 
less prices move up closer to the loan 
level for 1955 wheat. This expectation 
was behind the spurt in July futures. 

State crop and weather reports 
issued last week reflected the recent 
deterioration in crop conditions. Even 
in Nebraska, where prospects have 
been better than in other states, con- 
cern is growing because of lack of 
sufficient moisture. 

The House of Representatives 
passed by a narrow margin a bill 
which would restore price supports 
on basic commodities to 90% of parity 
in 1956. The Senate, it is believed, 
will not go along with this action, 
and, according to some observers, 
would prefer not to consider the 
measure at this session. It is doubtful 
whether a promised presidential veto 
could be overcome even if the Senate 
should pass a similar bill. 

Premiums Higher 

Wheat receipts at the primary mar- 
kets totaled 8.6 million bushels for 
the week ended May 5, compared with 
7.6 million bushels the previous week 
and 6.3 million the comparable week 
a year ago. Receipts at Minneapolis 
during the week totaled 1,240 cars, 
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Wheat Prices Turn Around; 
Sharp Advances Made in 
Both Cash and Futures 


while Duluth received 1,141 cars. 
Strength in the futures was reflected 
in the cash market as well, and pre- 
miums were up 3@3%42¢ bu. On May 
6 ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring was 
quoted at 3@9¢ over May, 11% pro- 
tein at 5@13¢ over, 12% protein 8@ 
16¢ over, 13% protein 19@29¢ over, 
14% protein 27@37¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 36@46¢ over, 16% protein 53@ 
63¢ over May. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.01% and the durum 
11.36%. Durum receipts were small, 
and prices were quoted unchanged. 
(See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 6 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


ES eee ee $2.47% @2.53% 





11% Protein ey 2. 19% @2. 57% 
CO NR 75 Gia o'r ab os occas 2.52% @2.60% 
13% Protein ......+..+.+: ote 2.63% @2.7 3% 
14% Protein 71% @2. 81% 
15% Protein » 80% @2. 90% 
16% Protein .........-+++0++ 2.97% @3.07% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
% 
© 


OP ek 4 oe 0 caw bbe 6020 tebe ceded 4¢ premium 
GBs 8 ood 0 See naib 9650 00.602 ode 2¢ premium 
Sf, SPP OT CoP E TT Ter 3¢ discount 
Oe GR citi veer cwicke ves voce 8¢ discount 


Bee Bits ales wihadinwe psd s 08s Vi Kea 13¢ discount 


bE ton wtleas RCN s <te b 5-00 18¢ discount 
DOM ah bc bbe teens h avsdnes 23¢ discount 
BS PR. eee et won ve selete Saectes 28¢ discount 
OS Diy bs biowe 46a aetyoe rests ve 33¢ discount 
WOU ss chmeowees Fat nec divedes 38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4 % over 14% %. 

Spinkcota—8¢ bu. less. 


Milling Wheat Tight 


Late last week the price on a car 
of 12.5% protein milling wheat at 
Kansas City advanced to $2.72% bu., 
figured with the basic May future 
at a top of $2.35% and a premium of 
37¢ for the cash purchase. This fact 
tends to describe the wheat market 
facing the flour miller in the South- 
west. It represents a famine in a land 
of plenty and illustrates how the 
market is up against a shortage of 
offerings while at the same time the 
government is trying to find a way to 
get rid of a surplus. 

With the wheat surplus unavail- 
able to the market, a tightness in 
the May future and further deterior- 
ation of the 1955 crop condition re- 
ported, a crop year high in May 
wheat was The future 
opened last week at $2.26% and 
closed May 9 at $2.35. Milling wheat 
premiums held firm in face of the ad- 
vance, while some moderate weakness 
developed in less desirable offerings. 
The range fer ordinary No. 1 dark 
and hard winter by the close May 9 
was 18@28¢ over, for 12.5% protein 
it was 21@37¢ over and on 14% 21@ 
43¢ over. Receipts reached 861 cars 
last week, of which 441 were CCC ar- 
rivals. The total for the week com- 
pa*es with 695 in the previous period 
and 514 a year ago. Millers generally 
did not seek out much wheat on the 
Kansas City market last week, al- 
though there were a few cars sold 
late in the period. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 6 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
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CuRRENT FLour PRODUCTION 
* * * oe 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


‘ Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


May 2-6, 
1955 
 cegd-ehods .» MRUETEN TEE Teer 557,651 
SOUR | cis Haves > cttbiavdnec’s 1,164,891 
ence PEE RI 541,920 


Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


485,095 





¢-Vesnentape of capacity operated in 5-day week— 





SE Chen's bb ote) as 4440505's 3,002,544 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 
*Revised. 
May 2-6, Previous May 3-7, 
1955 week 1954 
Northwest ...... 78 81 85 
Southwest ....... 89 89 85 
UTED ~ oe cscdese 114 105 107 
Central and 8. E. 72 75 78 
N. Pacific Coast . 72 80 87 
See ~ . apne 85 86 87 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
May 2-6 ...... 279,850 E 80 
Previous week .. 279,850 84 
FORP BHO 6 icces 92 
Two years ago 85 
Five-year average ........... 87 
ween GUGGES 45.20550600634 0% 88 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City ( Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 2-6 1, 021,350 939,840 92 
Previous we ek. - 1,02 928,946 91 
Year ago .... 854,836 84 
Two years ¢ . 811,282 80 
Five-year average ......-scee0. Be 87 
SORDVOAE BVOTORS 600 scccssesice ot 86 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 2-6 . 671,400 485,095 72 

Previous week . 671,400 75 

Year ago ....... 671,400 78 

Two years ago .. 671,400 514, 967 77 

PIVO-FOOE SVGATRRO wvrvectcccccsvecic 72 

Demh-yonr GUANO | Scbss careeedccsis 74 
BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 2-6. .. 475,000 541,920 114 

Previous week .. 475,000 *495,590 105 

Year ago ....... 459,500 190,046 107 

Two years ago .. 459,800 539,470 118 

Five-Year GVOTEABO ...ccccscccccece 101 

BOm-VORT GVOTERS 6.060 kes ccedececas 98 


*Revised 


*Previous May 3-7, May 4-8, May 6-10 
week 1954 1953 1952 
581,973 629,699 696,826 685,065 

1,164,496 1,110,937 1,055,240 1,108,042 
495,590 539,470 456,620 
500,131 514,967 440,575 
280,910 242,042 240,782 

3,023,100 3,048,545 2,931,084 


75 





on * 
75 75 


Cc = year flour production 
——July 1 to——— 











May 4-8, May 6-10, May 6, May 7, 
1953 1952 1955 1954 
84 82 29,200,308 30,506,300 
81 $1 5 574 
118 90 23 4,502 
77 6 24,040,678 
6¢ 6¢ 13,309,186 
8 80 144,447,248 141,049,688 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
c apac ity output tivity 
May 2-6 232.5 208,191 90 
Previous week 189,844 81 
Year ago ....... 26 fi 203,804 78 
Two years ago .. 282,500 278,386 97 
Five-year A@Verame ......+6s5- 88 
Pem-TOOs- AVARNMG 0.c<ccrvenecceecnee 84 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
eluding Duluth, 8t. Pau North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity —— tivity 

ge ee 72 
Previous week 82 
Year ago 88 
Two years ago 76 
Five-year average 71 
Ten-year average 66 





* Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 2-6. .-. 215,000 154,252 71 
Previous week . 215,000 *165,064 7 
TOA? BOS wececss 215,000 170,000 79 
Two years ago .. 230,000 155,530 68 
Five-year A@VGTABE ....scscccrscnee 80 
Tessas GOS. os Fs 2 cee s od eyed 17 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


May 9468.....c0sKke0 133,000 98,735 74 
Previous week .. 133,000 *115,846 86 
TOP OMS tkss sce 133,200 110,000 78 
Two years ago .. 122,000 86,512 66 
Five-year AVCTABS ......ceeseerene 80 
TON-YeAr AVETABES .....-.eecsecsecs 79 


*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week 


ending May 6, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


-—Southwest*——, -———Northwest*—, 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-——Buffalot— --Combined** 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


May 2-6 ...... 23,589 1,099,010 11,254 
Prev. week ....%23,581 $11,745 
Two wks. ago 23,363 11,044 
BOBS. cncdocceses 22,496 1,036,114 11,425 
1963 ...cecvcces 21,369 1,058,606 13,566 
ae rae 22,438 1,086,959 13,519 
BOGA i iiccivesce 24,521 1,170,105 12,821 


*Principal mills, **74% of total capacity. 


586,076 10,936 465,684 45,779 2,150,770 
£10,001 $45,327 
9,593 14,000 
569,175 9,536 435,940 43,457 2,041,229 
666,446 10,212 443,905 45,147 2,168,957 
639,633 8,739 431,697 44,696 2,158,289 
728,746 8,097 409,619 45,439 2,308,470 


TAll mills. tRevised. 





No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.52% @2.81% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.5 51% @2.81 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.50% 3:70 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.49% @2.7 

Be. 1 ROG .cocccvccciusoesss 2.39% @2.42% 
Nd. 2 Red ...cecscsveccccees 2.38% @2.42 
Wo. 3 Bed ..cccccsccwevecees 2.37% 2 uy 
No. 4 RO ....ccvccvcceseves 2.36% @2 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 ae 
winter wheat sold for $2.72@2.73 bu. 
on May 9, with 13% protein quoted 
at 1¢ bu. premium, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand and offer- 
ings were light. 

Pacific Market Dull 

Wheat markets in the Pacific 
Northwest were dull last week. After 
the heavy purchases a week ago, 
there was a lack of interest on the 
part of ail foreign buyers. Japanese 


buyers were not interested any fur- 
ther, after taking several cargoes the 
previous week. However, exporters 
are taking care of their prior book- 
ings as well as preparing to take in 
the new crop. Commodity Credit 
Corp. is furnishing the bulk of the 
wheat as there is virtually none in 
the open market. Crop conditions are 
good, with a late spring holding up 
spring seeding. But the rainfall of 
the past 30 days has improved winter 
wheat crops substantiaJly. However 
the usual June rains will be needed. 
Weather turned spring-like the mid- 
dle of the week, permitting produc- 
ers west of the Cascades to get into 
their fields for plowing and seeding. 
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New Rail Car 
Developed for Bulk 


Flour Containers 


BUFFALO—In the first use of a 
new-type railroad container car, the 
George Urban Milling Co. May 4 
shipped enough flour for about 150,- 
000 loaves of bread from its mill 
here to the General Baking Co. at 
Worcester, Mass. 

The new car developed by ACF 
Industries, Inc., for its subsidiary, 
Shippers Car Line Corp., holds 28 
containers which can carry a 100,000 
Ib. payload and can be unloaded and 
loaded in less than an hour by one 
man. 

Samuel M. Felton, president of 
Shippers Car line, said that “this is 
the first practical car of its kind and 
its general acceptance will mean sav- 
ings running into millions of dollars 
annually for shippers who can switch 
to bulk handling. 

“Use of the container car for bulk 
shipment of flour, for instance, would 
reduce the price to the consignee 
by approximately $250 per car as 
compared to shipment in bags,” be 
said. He added that Shippers Car 
Line expects to have a fleet of 1,500 
container cars in operation within 
five years. 

The new container car is a special 
car with sides and overhead bars 
that lock its complement of 28 rect- 
angular aluminum containers in 
place. Each of the containers with 
which the first car is equipped has a 
capacity of 74 cu. ft. and is designed 
for easy movement into any place 
via a one-man fork-lift truck. The 
“Tote Bins,” which have been in use 
for some time, can be filled either 
on or off the car through an open- 
ing in the top. They are emptied by 
tilting the container to an angle of 
45 degrees. The contents pour out 
through a discharge door at the bot- 
tom of the face of the container. 

“This newest development in the 
trend toward swift, economical bulk 
handling is especially 'adapted for 
the shipment of flour, chemicals, and 
other powdered or granular prod- 
ucts,” Mr. Felton said. 

Among the chief advantages 
claimed for the container car are 
the savings in labor costs of un- 
loading and loading; elimination of 
damage or loss of products through 
deterioration, contamination or wet- 
ting, and since the containers can 
also be used for storage, reduction 
of the storage facility investment 
necessary when hopper or boxcars 
are used. 

Mr. Felton pointed,out that an 
additional advantage is the adapt- 
ability of the car for mixed ship- 
ments. With 28 containers, he said, 
a shipper may forward on one car 
many different grades of products. 

Containers with which the first 
car is equipped were supplied by 
Tote System, Inc., Beatrice, Neb. 


Named Manager 


Of Oklahoma Firm 


DENVER—Robert Pease, Jr., has 
been appointed manager of the Okla- 
homa Flour Mills Co., wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevatu> Co. at El Reno, Okla. He 
succeeds Jay S. Foltz who died re- 
cently. 

Mr. Pease is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado School of Busi- 
ness Administration and holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in milling from Kansas 
State College. He joined the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. in 1949. 
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NICE WORK 


BUFFALO—Addressing the annual 
meeting of Alpha Kappa Chapter of 
Delta Sigma Pi, Edwin L. Schujahn, 
vice president and general manager 
of General Mills (Canada), Ltd., as- 
serted that an administrator’s job is 
getting things done through people. 
He said that this can be accomplished 
best if the administrator or executive 
finds employees who enjoy work to 
which they are assigned. 





Explosion Damages 
Awarded by Jury 


WICHITA — The Wichita Flour 
Mills Co. has been awarded $107,000 
as the result of a verdict in its favor 
by a US. District Court here. 

The flour milling company asked 
payment of $107,000 as a result of an 
explosion July 2, 1952, which rup- 
tured six wheat storage tanks and 
caused the loss of nearly 40,000 bu. 
wheat. 

Eighteen insurance companies 
were named defendants in the suit. 
The companies had written a com- 
bination insurance coverage policy 
which protected against loss from ex- 
plosion. Defense attorneys, during the 
12-day trial which began April 18, 
alleged the damage to the storage 
tanks was caused by structural faults 
and not by explosion. 

Originally, the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co. had asked $300,000, but both 
sides stipulated by trial time that 
damages were $107,000. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW KANSAS GRAIN FIRM 

INMAN, KANSAS — The Chase 
Grain Co. has been organized at In- 
man, Kansas, by Charles E. Chase, 
Mabel V. Chase and Jack E. Beebe. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Biscuit and Cracker 
Groups Reelect Officers 


CHICAGO—AIll officers of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn. and the Independent Biscuit 
Manufacturers Co., Inc., were re- 
e'ected at their joint meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 1-4. Two 
directors were elected to the B&CMA 
board and four to the IBMC board. 

B&CMA officers reelected were: J. 
S. Vander Heide, Holland-American 
Wafer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
president; A. P. Strietmann, United 
Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, vice 
president; Hanford Main, Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y., 
vice president; George H. Coppers, 
National Biscuit Co., New York, 
N.Y., vice president, and Walter 
Dietz, Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the B&CMA board of 
directors were: H. L. Popp, Perfec- 
tion Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and George W. Burry, Burry Biscuit 
Co., Elizabeth, N.J. 

Reelected officers of the IBMC 
were: Frank J. Delaney, Jr., Midwest 
Biscuit Co., Burlington, Iowa, presi- 
dent; H. D. Percy, Malbis Biscuit 
Co., Mobile, Ala., vice president; 
Richard H. Schmidt, Crescent Maca- 
roni & Cracker Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
treasurer, and Harry D. Butler, New 
York, secretary. 

New members of the IBMC board 
of directors are: Eugene J. Fretz, 
Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Frank Monaco, Modern Bis- 
suit Corp., Broklyn, N.Y., and John 
J. Floros, Ripon (Wis.) Foods, Inc. 








George H. Davis, Head 
Of Kansas City Grain 
Company, Dies at 79 


KANSAS CITY —George Harvey 
Davis, 79, prominent Kansas City 
grain man, died May 5 in a Kansas 
City hospital. President of the Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Mr. Davis 
served two one-year terms as presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Born in Amboy, Ill., he moved to 
Kansas City when eight years old. His 
first experience in the grain business 
was aS a messenger boy for a grain 
company and at the age of 20 he 
became New Orleans branch man- 
ager for the firm. In 1900 he formed 
a partnership with A. L. Ernst in the 
Ernst-Davis Grain Co. 

This firm was dissolved in 1914 and 
for nearly 10 years Mr. Davis oper- 
ated his own grain company. Davis- 
Noland-Merrill, the company which 
he headed until his death, was founded 
in 1923. Major activity of the com- 
pany was operation of the 10-million- 
bushel Santa Fe elevator in Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Davis was active in numerous 
business organizations. Between 1925 
and 1940 he was a vice president of 
the National Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Assn. In 1912 he served a 
term as president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and for a number of 
years was its legislative chairman. 

Prior to Mr. Davis’ terms as presi- 
dent of the nationwide chamber of 
commerce he served as national di- 
rector at large of agriculture. When 
the NRA code was set up in the early 
1930’s Mr. Davis, a Republican, was 
appointed head of the code enforce- 
ment authority with regard to regu- 
lating trading on exchanges. 

The grain man was one of Kansas 
City’s leading philanthropists. He was 
a vice president of the Kansas City 
Association of Trusts and Founda- 
tions, a president of the Jacob L. 
Loose charity association, a trustee 
of the Linda Hall Library of Kansas 
City University, the George H. Net- 
tleton home and the YMCA. He was 
a vice president of the Red Cross 
chapter in Kansas City, a trustee of 
Park College, a Presbyterian school 
in Parkville, Mo., and was chairman 
of the committee on finance to sup- 
port the post-graduate training pro- 
gram of the University of Kansas 
Medical Center in cooperation with 
the Kress Foundation. 

Mr. Davis was a leading lay leader 
in his church and was a member of 





George H. Davis 


May 10, 1955 


numerous clubs and several Masonic 
bodies. He was the senior director of 
the First National Bank of Kansas 
City. Farming was a major activity 
and he owned several large farms and 
ranches in Kansas. He was active in 
the American Hereford Assn. and has 
served as president of the Kansas 
City American Royal Livestock and 
Horse Show. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Otterman Davis, of the 
home, and a niece, Miss Dorothy F. 
Davis, also of Kansas City. Funeral 
services were held May 7 in Kansas 
City. 
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Innocent Purchase Bill 
Passed by Senate with 


Small Amendments 


WASHINGTON—The Senate has 
passed the bill providing protection 
for innocent purchasers of convert- 
ed Commodity Credit Corp. grain. 
Some amendments were made to the 
version previously passed by the 
House and it is possible that a con- 
ference will have to be held. How- 
ever, the House could accept the 
Senate bill without a conference if 
it so desired. 

During the hearings by the Senate 
Agricultural Committee it was sug- 
gested that the language in the bill 
be strengthened to protect more ful- 
ly second and subsequent innocent 
purchasers. It is on this point that 
the House will have to decide wheth- 
er or not to call a conference. 

Senators at the committee hearing 
commented upon the fact that they 
had received no objection to the pur- 
pose of the legislation, either from 
the field or from other members of 
the Senate. 


Among those testifying before the 
Senate committee were R. G. Booth, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., Glenn Paxton, counsel 
for the Millers National Federation, 
E. W. Morrison, representing the 
Texas Grain and Feed Dealers Assn., 
D. K. Webster, chairman of the 
board of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Francis J. Fitzpat- 
rick,. National Grain Trade Council, 
and the Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Assn. 

Mr. Paxton said that as purchas- 
ers of large quantities of grain in 
good faith in the open market, the 
flour milling industry favors the pro- 
posed legislation. He suggested that 
the prevailing rule presents prac- 
tical problems which could serious- 
ly affect the national economy. For 
example, he pointed out, millers pur- 
chase grain on the open market 
whenever needed, at going market 
prices, often without any way of de- 
termining the origin of the grain. 
Until the CCC became the dominant 
owner and storer of grain most mill- 
ers never experienced a claim of ad- 
verse ownership to grain purchased 
by them. The fact that numerous 
claims are now being prosecuted by 
the CCC is well known, he added. 

Mr. Paxton concluded, “Flour mill- 
ers as well as other buyers of grain 
are becoming aware of the dangers. 
It is not too fanciful to predict that 
unless this situation is remedied large 
users of grain and other purchasers 
in terminal markets eventually will 
refuse to purchase from any seller, 
other than the CCC, who does not 
have the highest credit rating or who 
cannot furnish full coverage by bond. 
The effect of such a development 
on the country elevator operator 
and the farmer and producer is ob- 
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Further Dip in 
Flour Consumption 


Expected by USDA 


WASHINGTON—fFurther de- 
creases in the per capita consumption 
of wheat flour are expected by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. The 
126 lb. per capita use in 1953 shows 
a drop to 124 lb. in 1954 under a 
preliminary estimate by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture subsidiary. 

Preliminary indications for 1955 
show a further dip to 123 lb. 

In its publication, the National 
Food Situation, the marketing serv- 
ice said retail prices of flour and 
bread have been averaging slightly 
higher than in early 1954. 

“With the lowering of the support 
price for wheat this summer from 
$2.24 to $2.06, we can expect some 
reduction in flour prices,” the report 
states. “The price of flour is such a 
small part of bread production costs 
that bread prices may not change 
noticeably.” 
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Bakers’ Group Notes 
Steady Progress in 


Product Promotion 


CHICAGO—Reports of progress on 
many fronts were presented to the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Assn. by officers, committee 
chairmen and staff members, at a re- 
cent meeting of the board in Pebble 
Beach, Cal. 

Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. Schneider 
Baking Co., Washington, D.C., ABA 
chairman, presided. President E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bakeries, 
Lakeland, Fla., treasurer; William 
Clemens, Trausch Baking Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa, and secretary Harold 
Fiedler, Chicago, were among the 
other officers present. 

In his report, Mr. Kelley empha- 
sized that the association activities 
have continued to show steady ex- 
pansion and progress. He told the gov- 
ernors that in his extensive travels he 
has found ABA membership keenly 
appreciative of the stepped up activi- 
ties of the association, the American 
Institute of Baking and the Bakers 
of America Program. 

The breakfast promotion this year 
had a sharp expansion in its general 
support from allied and related in- 
dustries and editorial coverage was 
more than double the year ago level, 
he said. 

The industrial relations service of 
the association has built to increas- 
ing value to all ABA members in the 
past year, A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward 
Baking Co., New York, chairman of 
the industrial relations committee, re- 
ported. He noted that 243 contract 
summaries covering 150 cities now 
have been supplied members. 

The “July Is Picnic Month” cam- 
paign this year will have nearly twice 
as many supporting organizations 
swinging into the outdoor eating 
drive compared with last year and 
a wide expansion of radio, newspaper, 
magazine and television support is ex- 
pected, based on preliminary reports 
reaching the Chicago office, he said. 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, chairman of the ABA- 
BEMA 1955 Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion committee, reported that as of 
April 11, 94% of the space at the 
Exposition hall had been allocated to 
281 firms. Space reservations totaled 
137,100 sq. ft., he said. 
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Baking Firm Named in 


Exclusive Dealing Suit 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission May 3 instituted 
proceedings seeking to prohibit the 
use of exclusive dealing contracts 
by Cross Baking Co., Inc., 101 Main 
St., Montpelier, Vt., in the sale of 
its bakery products. 

A formal commission complaint 
charged the company with selling 
merchandise on condition that pur- 
chasers will not use competitor prod- 
ucts. This, the complaint alleges, is 
a violation of Section 3 of the Clay- 
ton Act. This section prohibits ex- 
clusive dealing agreements where the 
effect ‘may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly. .. .” 

The company sells to chain stores, 
independent grocers and food whole- 
salers such items as bread, rolls, 
cakes and pastries trade-marked un- 
der the names “Freshbake,” “Hol- 
sum,” and “Duncan Hines.” 

The complaint alleges, as typical of 
the type of transaction complained of, 
that the company has arranged with 
a large chain store organization, The 
Grand Union Co., East Paterson, 
N.J., to handle Cross bakery products 
in many of its retail stores to the 
exclusion of any other bakery 
products. 

The complaint also alleges that a 
similar arrangement has been made 
with Cross- Abbott, White River 
Junction, Vt., buying agent of the 
Red and White Stores. 

As a result of this practice, the 
complaint charges, competitors of 
Cross Baking Co., have been unable 
to sell to Cross’ exclusive dealing 
customers, who, in turn, have been 
hampered by not being able to pur- 
chase other bakery products. 

G. Landale Edson, president of the 
company, also is named in the com- 
plaint. 

The parties are granted 20 days in 
which to file answer to the com- 
plaint. A hearing is scheduled July 
11 at 10 a.m. before hearing examiner 
Everett F. Haycraft. 
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Libya May Need More 
U.S. Wheat Help 


LONDON — Trade sources report 
that the government of Libya is likely 
to appeal for more U.S. help because 
of the possibility of a harvest failure 
for the third year in succession. The 
situation is particularly bad in Trip- 
olitania. 

Last year the U.S. sent 24,000 tons 
wheat as a gift and another 6,000 
tons are scheduled to arrive in the 
near future. This year the need is 
greater. 

The harvest failure stems from a 
long period of dry weather after 
Christmas, followed by heavy rains 
which came too late. In addition, 
locust swarms have been crossing the 
Tunisian border during the past 
month and invading the western and 
central parts of the Tripolitanian 
coastal belt, where they have hatched 
in more than 20 areas. More swarms 
are reported to be on the way. 
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Burry Buys Empire 

ELIZABETH, N.J.—The Burry Bis- 
cuit Corp. purchased the Empire Bis- 
cuit Co. of Brooklyn, N.Y., May 2, 
according to a joint announcement 
made by George Burry, president of 
Burry Biscuit Corp., and Joseph G. 
Wick, president of Old Judge Foods 
Corp., former owners of the Empire 
Biscuit Co. 
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Alfred J. Blom 


HEADS CENTRAL DIVISION—Named central states divisional sales man- 
ager of King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, is Leon G. Loverud, assistant to 
the late A. L. Hale since 1935. Mr. Loverud fills the vacancy left by the death 
of Mr. Hale in March. Appointed assistant to Mr. Loverud is Alfred J. Blom, 
who has been a King Midas flour salesman in the Madison, Wis., area since 
1953. Mr. Loverud has been with King Midas Flour Mills for 22 years and 
since 1950 he has been in charge of the central states branch operations. 
Mr. Blom was graduated from the University of Minnesota in June, 1958, 
where he earned his “M” on the University of Minnesota football team. 





Baking Industry 
Exposition Will 


Include Theater 


CHICAGO — An industry theater 
for the showing of films supplied by 
exhibitors at the 1955 Baking Indus- 
try Exposition has been approved by 
the management committee. The ex- 
position will be held in Atlantic City, 
N.J., next Oct. 1-6. 

The theater, adjacent to the stage 
on the boardwalk, is 47 ft. by 65 ft. 
It will be in operation continuously 
during exposition hours. In addition 
to providing the space, the manage- 
ment committee will furnish an oper- 
ator and projection equipment. 

“The purpose of the industry the- 
ater,” according to Curtiss H. Scott, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, Ky., 
chairman of the ABA-BEMA Exposi- 
tion Committee, “is to provide an 
ideal place where films supplied by 
exhibitors may be shown on a sched- 
ule which will be well advertised pri- 
or to and during the exposition.” 

Mr. Scott asked exhibitors to fill in 
and return forms which have been 
sent to them if they wish to show 
films during the exposition. Informa- 
tion requested on the forms includes 
the name of the film, a brief descrip- 
tion of its contents, running time and 
size. 

Scheduling of films will be under 
the direction of the management com- 
mittee, Mr. Scott said, and only ex- 
hibitors will be eligible to make films 
available. Films are to be delivered 
to Room A (the theater) on Friday, 
Sept. 30. 
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Water Outlook in 
West Called Poor 


WASHINGTON—Streamflow from 
snow melt will be less than average 
in the major river systems of the 
western states during the 1955 irri- 
gation season, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has reported. 

The Soil Conservation Service’s an- 
nual spring forecast, based on snow 
surveys made on 1,200 courses in the 





high mountains of the west, showed 
that normal runoff is expected in the 
extreme north and northwest, with a 
gradual decline in water supply out- 
look toward the south. 

For the last five years the Columbia 
Basin on the north and northwest 
has had above normal snow cover 
and streamflow, while that to the 
south and southeast of the basin has 
been below normal. 

Reservoir storage in the southern 
portions of the west has continued to 
decline, pumping of underground sup- 
plies increased, and in some areas 
crop acreage has been reduced and 
municipal supplies rationed. The fore- 
cast said that streamflow in much of 
this area is as low and the general 
water supply outlook is as poor as at 
any time in the past 50 years. 
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Michigan Millers Meet 
With State College Men 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Around 
15 members of the Michigan State 
Millers Assn. met with the same 
number of members of the farm crop 
staff of Michigan State College April 
28 to explore areas of common inter- 
est. The meeting was called by Dr. 
Kenyon Payne, head of the farm 
crops department of MSC. 

Dr. Payne presided part of the 
time and was aided by Charles B. 
Knappen, Jr., Knappen Milling Co., 
Augusta, Mich., president of the 
Michigan State Millers Assn. Dr. 
Payne outlined the work of the farm 
crop staff. 

Summarizing the results of the dis- 
cussion was Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago. He discussed as 
areas of common interest such fac- 
tors as wheat varieties, educational 
work in grain sanitation and research 
studies in the causes of germ-dam- 
aged wheat. 

“BREAD IG THE STAFF OF Lire 
CUSHMAN DIVIDEND 

CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., recently de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 per share on the 7% cumu- 
a. preferred stock payable June 
, 1955. 
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TOM THE MILLER AND “OLD 
STEAM ENGINE” JOE—The name 
of Thomas G. Cecka is familiar to 
many members of the Association of 
Operative Millers. For 52 years he 
served the International Milling Co. 


and retired in 1953°as general su- 
perintendent. He was born and 
raised on a farm near New Prague, 


Minn., and perhaps it was natural 
that a lad with an analytical turn of 
mind should scorn the life of an agri- 
culturist for one in a flour mill. Thus 
he came to join the mill in New 
Prague, part of the chain now mak- 
ing up the International group. 

All his life Tom thought of noth- 
ing but milling. He lived for his job. 
Then came retirement. He had no 
hobbies to help relieve the tedium 
of inactivity. Fortunately he has a 
friend, Joseph Rynda, known to his 
intimates as “Old Steam Engine” 
Joe. Joe has a big hobby—big in 
more ways than one. He collects 
old threshing rigs. There are 50 of 
them parked on his son’s farm. News 
of another coming on the market is 
sufficient to send Joe steaming across 
the countryside to procure it for his 
collection. 

In the fall Joe puts on a threshing 
bee. A rig is selected and polished 
up for the great day. The crew is 
dressed in old time costume, com- 
plete with straw hats and mustaches. 
The men use wooden forks and horses 
and wagons. A local farmer provides 
a couple of stacks of wheat. Last 
year 15,000 folk turned out to watch 
the show. The rig to be used next 
fall was built in 1884 and the local 
breeders’ association is to loan a 
bull to provide “bullpower” for an 
old time machine to saw wood for 
the steam engine. 

This is how Tom tells the story of 
his own part in the operation: “I 
told Joe the show he puts on is fine 
and the public interest astonishing. 
So why don’t we add a little to it 
and show some results? In the old 
days the farmers would cut their 
wheat only when fully ripe, and put 
it in stacks, threshing it only when 
it had gone through sweat and be- 
come stack cured. This gave nature 
a chance to put in protein, flavor 
and the necessary vitamins. Today 
the farmer goes in the field with the 
combine, doesn’t stop for low spots, 
hauls the wheat to the mill and al- 
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most the next day flour is made out 
of it.” 


Of course, Tom admits there is 
something in the enrichment and im- 
prover business but he adds: “‘Let’s 
see what the difference really is.” 

This year eight acres of good hard 
spring wheat have been planted at 
New Prague on the farm of the Min- 
nesota Breeders Assn. Dr. H. H. 
Schopmeyer of the International 
Milling Co. tested the seed to insure 
that only the best was used. Tom 
thus explains his plan: “When the 
wheat is ripe we will cut enough 
with a combine to get a sample, then 
grind it into flour on our experi- 
mental mill and give it a baking 
test. The balance of the field will 
be cut with a binder and stacked for 
threshing late in the fall. Again a 
sample will be taken for grinding 
and testing.” 

@e °e@ 


SPECULATION—“Speculation ... 
is the self-adjustment of society to 
the probable. Its value is well-known 
as a means of avoiding or mitigating 
catastrophes, equalizing prices and 
providing for periods of want. It is 
true that the success of the strong 
induces imitation by the weak, and 
that incompetent persons bring them- 
selves to ruin by undertaking to 
speculate in their turn. But legisla- 
tures and courts generally have rec- 
ognized that the natural evolutions 
of a complex society are to be 
touched only with a very cautious 
hand . . ."—Mr. Justice Holmes, 
United States Supreme Court, May 
8, 1905. 
eee 


FOLK REMEDY 


An old black stocking filled with 
bread 

And tied around the neck, it’s said, 

Will cure a fevered head. 

A superstition? Maybe so. 

I only know 

That when my sister, Mary Jo, 

Lay burning with a fever’s flame, 

Our Aunt Lucinda came 

With bread and stocking, and the 
same 

Evening the fever broke. The art 

Of healing? Possibly, in part, 

A certain calm of hand and heart. 


—Grace V. Watkins 





Keeping the Cwt. Ball Rolling 


Support for the abolition of the bushel in favor of the hundredweight as 

a unit of measure is coming from all directions. Feedstuffs, one of The North- 

western Miller’s family of associated publications, reproduced some of the 

correspondence in a recent editorial. Earlier comments by the editor of Feed- 

stuffs appeared on page 18 of the April 26 issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
Another Feedstuffs editorial is reproduced below. 


EVIVAL of discussion of the cwts. vs. bushels subject in grain trading 
has brought responses from several sources. Our comments in the 
April 23 issue of Feedstuffs have generated additional evidence that there 
is substantial support in the feed and grain industries for the cwt. basis. 
The occasion for reopening the subject was the scheduling by the 
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National Conference on Weights and Measures of an open hearing in 
Washington, D.C., on May 16 to discuss trading in grains on a weight basis 
rather than a bushel basis. Several trade groups plan to have representation 
at the hearing. 

Proponents of the change who could exert considerable influence are the 
purchasing agents of the feed manufacturing companies holding membership 
in the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. These are organized in an 
AFMA Committee of Purchasing Agents, and consequently are in a position 
to demand attention and stimulate action. 

After reading our April 23 comments, E. M. Ellis, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago, and chairman of the AFMA committee, wrote us: 

“When we lined up our group two years ago, this was one of the subjects 
that the writer and others were interested in, but for the first project we 
have been working on uniform trading rules. We do have the subject 
of grain trading on a weight basis on the agenda for our meeting on May 25, 
during the AFMA annual convention in Chicago. We are confident that our 
group will become quite interested in this project and we are going to have 
some representation in Washington on May 16. 

“Your editorial was quite timely and we know all our purchasing agents 
will be interested in the summary you presented. We are going to assemble 
as much information as possible on this subject and we will be in touch 
with a good many of the trade groups, including the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., and will have representatives of these groups at our meetings. 

“Thanks again for bringing out some very good points on a problem that 
needs general support to bring about the necessary changes.” 


* * * 


NOTHER correspondent informs us that the American Society of 

Agronomy is actively interested in this topic. Prof. E. H. Rinke, 
University of Minnesota, chairman of a special committee, “Unit of Measures 
for Grain and Seed Crops,” is working with Prof. H. C. Murphy and H. H. 
Laude, and staff members from other colleges, to come up with recommenda- 
tions to be considered by their national association. 

We also have been told that the American Seed Trade Assn. is consid- 
ering the problem. 

George Wilkens, secretary of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, says that 
“this subject of units of weights and measures frequently comes to our 
attention here in the secretary’s office. While organized exchanges may have 
expressed a majority opinion in opposition to a change, it is true that some 
grain firms would support a change to a cwt. basis. To my knowledge no 
accurate poll of members has been made, but it is a subject some would like 
to see explored.” 

Roland Reinders, of Reinders Brothers, Elm Grove, Wis., writes: “Now 
that the cwts. are stirring again, let’s really get behind the 100-Ib. unit! ... 
I for one am willing to put some effort behind it!” 

Mr. Reinders suggests that some interested trade leader or leaders be 
persuaded to organize and promote a campaign among the major groups 
that would be involved. 

“Ts your good paper going to start the ball rolling?” he asks. “If so, how 
about getting together with your competitor publishers, trade associations, 
grain exchanges, farmer organizations, government agencies and other inter- 
ested groups to see that this move grows and grows until at last it becomes a 
reality. 


* * * 


S WE have stated before, Feedstuffs believes that a cwt. basis for grain 

trading is more logical and economical than a bushel basis. We have 
started the ball rolling and are willing to keep it going in whatever way 
we can. It seems to us that the AFMA Committee of Purchasing Agents, 
mentioned above, would be a fine group to assume leadership in a continuing 
campaign. They. in common with every individual that buys grain. can exert 
4a powerful influence in helping such a cause. Whenever a seller quotes a 
grain price in bushels, if the buyer would say: “What is that in hundred- 
weights?” it would not be very long before the seller would start quoting 
the cwt. price at once and as a matter of habit. The burden of conversion 
would be shifted to the seller. This is one thing that could be done, but 
leadership and organization is necessary to win complete cooperation. We 
would like to see the purchasing agents make it a major project. 
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THE FEDERATION IN RETROSPECT 


HEN the Millers National Federation was 
Se cndaamen its golden anniversary, two 
years ago, its history was briefly outlined in the 
pages of The Northwestern Miller. This was done 
chiefly in tabloid reviews of the federation’s con- 
ventions as The Northwestern Miller had reported 
them from year to year. 

Some definite impressions must have come to 
our readers from this recital of tabloid history, 
which disclosed clearly the federation’s lofty ethi- 
cal ideals, often measured by confessions of failure 
to live up to them. 

It may reasonably be said that self-discipline 
has always been the federation’s chief reason for 
being. From the very beginning its prophets cried 
out for ethical conduct in competition. As early as 
1908 convention agenda was devoted to internal 
troubles. Sometimes government interference was 
invoked, though almost unswervingly the federa- 
tion has stood firm against bureaucratic umpires. 
The controls during the great wars, the depressions 
and the emergencies often proved an easy way 
out of economic difficulties. In spite of the in- 
conveniences, irritation and costliness of govern- 
ment regulations Uncle Sam has been generous 
to the milling industry and it has profited under 
his benevolent arm when of profit there might 
have been none under the competitive system at 
its worst. But government control nevertheless 
has been unacceptable in principle and in fact. 

The self-righteousness and the fraternal spirit 
of the federation emerged in its original statement 
of purposes and found expression in an official 
motto. Explaining its meaning, Mark N. Mennel 
said to the convention of 1914: “It sounds the 
spirit of present-day business ethics and methods. 
The federation in its attitude toward any trade 
problem must have a broad conception, which 
necessarily takes in the welfare not only of the 
miller but of the producer, the distributor and the 
consumer. We have a direct relationship to the 
public, for the public includes both producers and 
consumers. What benefits us benefits them, and 
what benefits them benefits us. Hence our slogan, 
‘Not for Self But for All’.” 

Millers possibly are too sophisticated today for 
mottoes. The fine old slogan, which was much 
used in the first quarter century of the federation’s 
existence, now is seldom heard. It is implicit, 
however, in the organization’s continuing attitudes 
and purposes. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE ALMANACK 


HE 1955 edition of The Northwestern Miller 
"F aeaeee is enjoying a big fan mail. This 
edition should have reached every regular reader 
of The Northwestern Miller as Section II of the 
Miller of April 26, Section I being the Miller itself. 
The section designations are technical devices to 
meet postal regulations. What they mean simply 
is that the Almanack is a supplement to the regu- 
lar issue of The Northwestern Miller of April 26. 
It appears annually in this form, in about the 
same week of the same month. 

“This is a great service to the industry. There 
is no comparable source of information. You have 
done it again—a fine job. Thank you.” So the fan 
mail reads. And the editors, in turn, say: “Thank 
you for all the kind words.” 

In less complete form much of the Almanack’s 
content has been a part of the current-events 
reporting of The Northwestern Miller, but is now 
amplified. The Almanack’s relation of trade facts 
is encyclopedic in nature and its statistical data 
is given the added value of comparative figures. 

Fifty years ago the Almanack was a small 
pocket piece containing statistics of the flour mill- 
ing industry. At that time there were no readily 
available government compilations, and for many 
years thereafter this reference booklet, constantly 
growing in size and scope, was almost wholly the 
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product of The Northwestern Miller’s own re- 
search. It was virtually the industry’s-sole source 
of such information. 

The editors of The Almanack, which has ap- 
peared under that name since 1909, now have at 
their command, supplementing their own fact 
gathering, the work of government agencies, do- 
mestic and foreign, which facilitate the publica- 
tion of a vastly more useful compilation than was 
possible in earlier years. 

Basically, The Almanack is concerned with 
statistics of price, supply, production and distribu- 
tion, but the factual background of trade custom, 
government regulation and industrial self control 
has grown to large proportions and has demanded 
increasing attention from the compilers. 

The information brought together in The Al- 
manack is both current and historical. There is no 
prophecy—even on weather! The book aims to 
supply the essential data, statistical and otherwise, 
which is obtainable through governmental and 
private sources, including The Northwestern Mill- 
er’s own widespread facilities. In no other publica- 
tion is this information available in such readily 
accessible and usable form. 

The Almanack is a service enterprise. It puts 
no net profit on the publisher’s books. Neverthe- 
less it pays for itself many times over as a plus 
value to readers and advertisers, and thus also to 
the publisher. 

Users of the book have been valuable guides 
to its improvement. They are asked to cooperate 
still further in a common effort to bring the next 
edition nearer to the publisher’s ideal and closer 
to its goal as an industry service. If you don’t 
find it in The Almanack, ask the editors. 
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PROGRESS ON SANITATION FRONT 


FTEN, it must seem to many of us who chafe 

under making haste slowly, that all is quiet 
—too quiet—on the grain sanitation front. But 
now comes Bradshaw Mintener, assistant secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, and says sub- 
stantial progress has been made. The following 
paragraphs are quoted from an address by Mr. 
Mintener before the Biscuit and Cracker Manu- 
facturers Assn.: 

“The idea that grain is a food and not a mere 
bulk commodity has become firmly fixed in the 
thinking of most grain handlers. This is reflected 
in our reports of elevator inspections, which show 
significant improvement of the sanitary conditions 
in thousands of grain storage facilities. Fragment 
counts on flour are running noticeably lower than 
those made before the grain sanitation program 
was launched. This no doubt is due in part to 
several years of dry wheat, which helps greatly to 
control the development of insects. Nevertheless, 
we are confident that the efforts of all concerned 
with grain sanitation are contributing to this im- 
provement.” 

“The present tolerance levels for insect and 
rodent contamination admittedly are merely a be- 
ginning point in a long-range program. These 
tolerances must eventually be lowered if we are 
to continue to provide an adequate incentive for 
observance of sanitary practices. Fortunately there 
is a sufficient supply of clean grain in this country 
to take care of all human food requirements. The 
percentage of the. total supply which is seriously 
contaminated is small. What we are working for 
is, first, to prevent grain from becoming contami- 
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nated, and, second, to segregate that which is 
contaminated from food channels. The Department 
of Agriculture is giving substantial assistance in 
this program through education and through its 
policy of excluding from the loan and price sup- 
port programs wheat which does not meet the 
FDA sanitation standards. This is a great contri- 
bution to the ultimate success of grain sanitation. 

“No doubt there are a few in the grain trade 
who are concerned mainly about the losses they 
may take if they cannot sell dirty grain for the 
same price as clean grain. I would remind them in 
this supermarket era, all foods are competitive. 
In these times no segment of the food industries 
can afford to be backward about anything so vital 
as sanitation.” 

Mr. Mintener expressed the conviction that 
sooner or later, all segments of the food industries 
must follow the example set by the cracker bakers, 
when they “put the cat out of the cracker barrel” 
half a century ago. In the best interests of good 
business, there is no time like the present, he be- 
lieves, for all factors in the food industry to catch 
up with what the cracker bakers have been doing 
for the past 50 years. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


A READER WRITES—So you are trying to 
do something about the bushel and the hundred- 
weight. While you are at it, why not try and do 
something about tons—short, long and metric? 
That may go beyond national boundaries and be- 
come an international problem—perhaps a job for 
the United Nations. 

e®ee 


RALSTON PURINA’S FELLOWSHIPS 


UCH is said in these times of the social re- 

sponsibilities of business. Much is expected 
of business, either voluntarily or under tax com- 
pulsion—much more, indeed, than can be ration- 
alized save by those who would move society and 
economy nearer to the Socialistic ideal, at which 
point all the fruits of business enterprise would 
be claimed for public use. Since, fortunately, we 
have not arrived at this confiscatory point, in- 
stances of high social consciousness in business 
call for more than casual attention. One such in- 
stance is provided in the program of educational 
fellowships established by the Ralston Purina Co. 
to help train outstanding college students for lead- 
ership in the science of livestock and poultry pro- 
duction. Announcement was made recently of the 
1955-56 awards. Answering an inquiry as to the 
company’s experience and philosophy in this mat- 
ter, J. D. Sykes, vice president, makes this com- 
ment: 

“We serve agriculture as a basic industry. 
Therefore, any success that we have had is due 
directly to the service we have rendered to agri- 
culture. This being true, we feel that we should 
help young people in the fields of agricultural 
sciences who are going to be the leaders in agricul- 
ture tomorrow and who are also going to be the 
creators of new things in the form of research. It 
is with these thoughts in mind that we have been 
willing to establish our undergraduate scholarship 
program and our graduate research fellowship 
program. 

“The graduate fellowship program has been 
going on for seven years and while it is rather 
early to measure the results, there are several 
young men who are currently actively engaged in 
research and teaching at the various institutions 
throughout the country and who are making a real 
contribution in their respective fields. Ten years 
from now it might be possible for us to point 
specifically to outstanding accomplishments in the 
field of research on the part of some of these men. 
Certainly we feel that the caliber of the men 
who have been on this program is such that in 
the years ahead they will make names for them- 
selves as well as real contributions to our in- 
dustry.” 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Crisis Predicted 


Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, a 
British grain publication, in an analy- 
sis of the current wheat market, has 
described the situation as being of 
“crisis’’ proportions. 

Export prospects for the U.S., Can- 
ada and Australia are stated to be 
“dim."’ The European crop is shaping 
up well, France is looking forward to 
another year of heavy production and 
Turkey might have a surplus of at 
least a million tons. India’s crop may 
well be a record, the paper adds. 

Production has increased in im- 
porting and exporting countries alike 
at a rate described as unprecedented. 
High guaranteed prices for 16 years 
or more have created a prosperity 
in agriculture that has revolutionized 
the science of wheat growing. 

Growers in the US., it is pointed 
out, have produced a series of crops 
which have finally placed the whole 
agricultural industry in an overpro- 
duced position. The paper quotes 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, as complaining that US. 
farmers are trying to grow the maxi- 
mum quantity to sell to the govern- 
ment, instead of the best quality to 
sell to the millers. 

Dealing with quality the paper says 
that the British millers feel that the 
Canadian grades have declined in 
quality by 25% from the level of five 
or 10 years ago. 

The analysis continues, “We are 
today confronted with a world wide 
wheat problem. It is a problem born 
of the government controls which 
were introduced during the war and 
which persisted later, partly because 








K. Hlynka 
APPOINTMENT — Secretary of the 


Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada for the past two years, K. 
Hiynka, has resigned to accept a 
position at the main laboratory of 
Continental Baking Co. of New York. 
Prior to his appointment as secretary 
of the board, Mr. Hlynka served as 
technician and administrative assis- 
tant in the board’s grain research 
laboratory for 14 years. Previously he 
was with the National Research 
Council at Ottawa. A native of Ed- 
monton, Alberta, he obtained his edu- 
cation at the Edmonton Technical 
School. 


of world economic disruption and 
partly because of the desire of 
growers, particularly in the exporting 
countries, to place their faith in gov- 
ernment selling methods rather than 
the open market. Prices under con- 
trol have been kept too high and 
most of the monopolies have pre- 
ferred to hold back wheat, even 
when the storage bill was truly ex- 
cessive, rather than seek markets by 
selling wheat cheaply. In all recent 
years, surplus countries have pro- 
duced more wheat than importers 
have been prepared to buy at the 
price asked.” 


Canadian Criticism 


The statement caught considerable 
attention in Canada. Wheat pool of- 
ficials described the report as im- 
porters’ propaganda and pointed out 
that at this time every year the 
British publish bearish reports for 
their own ends. 

W. J. Parker, president of the 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, claimed the 
story was just another attempt to 
“disrupt world prices.” He pointed 
out that the “scare story’”’ was pre- 
mature because much could happen 
to growing crops and crops not yet 


planted. There is a distinct threat of 
another late season and the possi- 
bility of a rust epidemic in western 
Canada, he added. 

Criticism of a deterioration in Ca- 
nadian grading standards is not new. 
The Canadian Wheat Board has re- 
ceived many complaints from the 
British trade. A few years ago a 
delegation was sent over for on-the- 
spot discussions and the members 
were told that wheat which before 
the war would have graded only No. 
2.was now classed as No. 1. 


Aussie Harvest 


The Australian harvest in the crop 
year 1954-55 has been officially esti- 
mated at 166.6 million bushels, about 
31.4 million bushels less than the out- 
turn in the previous season. 

The area sown to wheat was 10.- 
499,000 acres. The yield was 15.9 bu. 
to the acre, 2.5 bu. less than the 
previous year and 1.4 bu. less than 
the average for the five years ended 
1953-54. 

The Australian flour millers are 
doing good business and the export 
picture is brighter. In the period Dec. 
1, 1954, to April 9, 1955, total ex- 
ports were recorded at 285,120 long 
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tons, compared with 197,419 for the 
same period a year ago. The U.K. 
has upped its purchases to 32,717 
tons compared with only 7,089 tons 
a year ago. 


Electrocuting Pests 


The British Electrical Research 
Assn. is investigating the use of high 
frequency electric fields to destroy 
biological pests in grain. Experiments 
have shown that the control of wee- 
vils in grain is possible by dielectric 
treatment. If an electric current is 
passed through infested grain, the 
body fluids of the weevils will form 
a better conductor than the grain 
itself; therefore, they can be electro- 
cuted although the grain they are 
infesting does not heat above 40° C. 
It is estimated that 1,400 Ib. grain 
an hour can be treated by the use 
of a 25 kilowatt dielectric heater at 
a cost of 5l1¢. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BAKERY PROFIT 

MONTREAL — Inter City Baking 
Co., Ltd., a firm associated with the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
reports a consolidated net profit of 
$185,438 for the year ended Jan. 31, 
1955, 8.4% higher than the previous 
year’s $171,154. Ross R. Hutchison, 
president, states that a new depot 
at Hamilton, Ont., was completed 
during 1954 and that improvements 
at the Ottawa plant are almost fin- 
ished. 














Canadian Review... 





U.S. Fire Sale 


There are reports of angry mur- 
muring among world sellers of wheat 
because of current American disposal 
policies. The Canadians are particu- 
larly incensed at losing business be- 
cause of cut-rate prices, giveaway 
deals and credit facilities. 

Variously described as “dumping” 
and a “firesale,’”’ the U.S. system is 
said to be disrupting the legitimate 
channels of trade. The Financial Post, 
a Toronto newspaper, comments, “If 
it was just a case of getting rid of 
an extra big crop at a small loss 
there would be no complaint. But this 
is price cutting in a big way and 
there is no sign of any ending. A 
recent example is the so-called sale 
of over 15 million bushels to Yugo- 
slavia for $1.80 bu. The cost to the 
U.S. government for price support 


_and storage was $3.80 bu. That’s a $2 


loss on every bushel.” 

The story is the same for flour. 
At nearly every point of sale, the 
Canadian millers lose out to the 
American competition. For a long 
time now the government has been 
prodded to take action but the an- 
swer is in the negative. Canada looks 
on wheat and flour exports as an 
important part of the national rev- 
enue but it cannot hope to compete 
with the U.S. system. No one in the 
trade is disposed to deny this. At the 
same time, an inability to compete 
on the same scale is no excuse for 
doing nothing. Neither the govern- 
ment nor its agent, the Canadian 
Wheat Board, is doing all that could 
be done, observers complain. 


Weston Denial 


The attention of financial and trade 
experts has been focussed on the 
Canadian firm of George Weston, 


Ltd., in recent months. The com- 
pany is a leader in the bread and 
biscuit industry. Recently, rumors 
went around that the company was 
contemplating a change in the setup. 
The shares rocketed to $92 com- 
pared with a low earlier this year of 
$55 and a low of $34.50 in 1954. 

W. Garfield Weston, chairman of 
the firm, reported to the annual 
meeting that no consolidation or oth- 
er changes were contemplated and 
in the last week of April the shares 
dipped to $81. The shares have now 
firmed to $83. 

Mr. Weston conceded that the 
character of the company had 
changed. He said, “The shares of 
George Weston, Ltd., aren’t just the 
shares of a biscuit company or a 
bread company. It is actually a hold- 
ing company for firms which did 
a $550 million business in North 
America last year.” 

The rise in the value of the stock 
was attributed to heavy purchases 
by American investment companies 
interested in capital appreciation on 
a long-term basis. 


Baking Report 


The trade furore that surrounded 
the publication of a Canadian gov- 
ernment release indicating that Ca- 
nadian bakers raised the price of 
bread to a new high in 1953 tended 
to obscure the value of the report 
itself. (The Northwestern Miller, May 
3, page 12.) 

During 1953, the report states, Ca- 
nadians consumed « record 1,557,542,- 
322 lb. bread compared with 1,523,- 
881,705 Ib. in 1952 but per capita 
consumption fell to 105.4 lb. from 
105.6. Peak per capita consumption 
was 111.9 lb. in 1946. 

The bulk of the baker’s bread pro- 
duced in Canada in 1953 was made 


by the 2,571 plants in the industry. 
A total production of 1,554,460,785 
lb. bread was worth $171,547,226 as 
against 1,521,196,406 Ib. valued at 
$161,343,196 in 1952. Plain rolls and 
buns were valued at $11,062,839 in 
1953 compared with $10,377,319 in 
1952; fruit buns and yeast-raised 
sweet goods at $15,952,834 compared 
with $14,533,620; pies, cakes and pas- 
tries at $67,753,625 compared with 
$60,171,461 and doughnuts $7,018,693 
compared with $7,863,756. 

Distribution of the industry’s sales 
of $281,618,801 in 1953 showed slight 
variations from the distribution of 
1952 sales of $262,352,095. In 1953 
wholesale sales, including those to 
restaurants and institutions, account- 
ed for 56.8% of the total, as com- 
pared with 56.3% in 1952. The de- 
cline in the proportion accounted for 
by retail sales was confined to house- 
to-house sales which accounted for 
25% as against 25.5% in the preced- 
ing year. Sales through stores operat- 
ed by the industry accounted for 
18.2% of the total in both years. 

Sales distribution, the report shows, 
varies widely in different parts of 
Canada. Wholesale sales account for 
as much as 99.7% of total sales in 
Newfoundland and as little as 49% 
in Ontario. 


Miniature Mill 


Ray Cunningham of the cereal 
breeding laboratory at the University 
of Manitoba is building a miniature 
mill capable of producing flour from 
100 grams wheat within seven 
minutes. 

Currently, testing is done at the 
central experimental farm in Ottawa, 
using a cabinet size mill built by 
Buhler Bros. This process takes up- 
wards of an hour using about 1,200 
grams wheat. 
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U.K. Millers Hold Out 
Against U.S. Wheat 


Buying Terms 


LONDON—Reporting on the work 
of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers during the year 
1954-55, Alan B. Baker, the retiring 
president, revealed that he told mem- 
bers of the International Milling 
Assn. in Paris that the U.K. millers 
are resisting the purchase of wheat 
from the U.S. on “certificate final’”’ 
terms. 

In reaffirmation of this stand the 
association referred to a 1953 deci- 
sion which recommended that mem- 
bers should purchase all wheat, other 
than Canadian, either on sealed 
sample or against f.a.q. standards 
made up in London or against stand- 
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ards adopted by the corn trade asso- 
ciations of London or Liverpool. 

Mr. Baker also stated that the 
Dutch millers were also in agree- 
ment with the British in opposing the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

In his report Mr. Baker said that 
the association’s council is currently 
studying the technical coordination 
of the methods of delivering flour in 
bulk transport. Last fall the millers 
agreed to increase the allowance on 
flour delivered in bulk transport from 
the equivalent of 7¢ to 14¢ 280 lb. in 
order to give bakers an incentive to 
install bulk flour bins. 

Other matters touched upon in the 
report included the news that the as- 
sociation is attempting to discourage 
millers from using paper bags for 
flour, in substitution for charged re- 
turnable sacks. Where, however, 
paper bags have to be used the flour 
should be sold on gross weight terms 
only at an extra charge of 28¢ 280 lb., 
it was recommended. On the question 
of sales of flour in weights of less 
than 140 lb. the council agreed that 
the extension of the packing of flour 
in 70 lb. bags should not be encour- 
aged, but where this special trade 
operated there should be an extra 
charge of 14¢ 280 lb. 
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Heavy Rain in Canadian 
West But Pessimistic 


Reports Discounted 


WINNIPEG—Spring seeding pros- 
pects in Western Canada have fur- 
ther deteriorated. Flooded conditions 
exist over millions of acres of crop- 
lands in Saskatchewan and a num- 
ber of smal] scattered parcels in Al- 
berta and Manitoba. The most dev- 
astating spring storm in _ history 
swept into the prairie provinces from 
U.S. May 3. Winds, dust laden to a 
height of 8,000 feet, preceded the 
severe electrical storm that poured 
literally tons of water over most 
areas of the West and turned to 
heavy, slushy snow in most sections 
of Saskatchewan. 

However, many observers are of 
the opinion that news stories follow- 
ing the storm have been excessively 
pessimistic. Seeding dates have been 
delayed but it is admitted generally 
that warm sunny days accompanied 
by drying winds will permit seeding 
earlier than most observers are pre- 
pared to predict at the present time. 
If this occurs there will be ample 
moisture to start the seed quickly 
and carry the crops for a long time, 
and under favorable weather condi- 
tions through to harvest, a big crop 
could be taken off. 

On the other hand if the rust haz- 
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CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 


ard develops and seeding is further 
delayed and other crop hazards ob- 
tain the crop could deteriorate just 
as rapidly and as spectacularly as it 
did in 1954. 

Warm drying weather is urgently 
needed and while one or two days 
would permit seeding at many scat- 
tered points in central and southern 
Manitoba and parts of Alberta it 
would take at least a week to 10 
days of ideal conditions to consider 
seeding general. Since large sections 
of Saskatchewan lack natural drain- 
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age farmers must depend on evapo- 
ration to condition the land for field 
work. Too often it is forgotten that 
with mechanization huge acreages 
can be cultivated and sown in very 
short order. 

Much land prepared for crops will 
have to be recultivated as weed 
growth is exceptionally heavy in 
many areas and a number of points 
report frenchweed coming into blos- 
som. This may mean spraying with 
weed killers or cultivation. 












There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 













“Ogilvie”. 


judgment 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
... the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Osgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 





Mit at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


ent, in papers, $6.20@6.25; standard, 
$6.10 @6.15. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending May 7. The level of sales 
reported by most mills was very un- 
satisfactory, with total sales esti- 
mated at 45 to 50% of 5-day milling 
capacity. 

Directions were considered fair for 
the period, although no new sales 
were much in evidence. Most mills 
generally agreed that any pick-up in 
new sales would be for immediate 
shipment only, on a p.d.s. basis. It 
was also thought that prospective 
buyers are waiting for the new crop 
to arrive, before building up their in- 
ventories. 

There was some advertised cake 
flour sold on last week’s rising mar- 
ket, and soft wheat sales of cracker- 
cookie types and small sales to blend- 
ers were reported, Family flour busi- 
ness was reported normal, with direc- 
tions holding steady. Mills also re- 
ported a substantially better week for 
family flour than a year ago. 

Quotations May 7: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.83@7.25, standard $6.63@7.15, 
clear $5.93@6.25; hard winter short 
$6.33@6.75, 95% patent $6.23@6.65, 
clear $5.20@5.49, family flour $8.05; 
soft winter short $7.10@7.27, stand- 
ard $6.30@6.57, clear $5.45@5.81. 

St. Louis: Flour demand last week 
was very quiet, due mostly to resis- 
tance to sharp advances in flour costs. 
A little business occurred in the na- 
ture of filling and replacement of 
urgent needs. Sales of spring wheat 
flour were almost at a standstill. Ship- 
ping directions were slow; clears and 
low grades continued fair. 

May 6 quotations: In 100-Ib. cotton 
sacks: Family top soft patent $6.60, 
top hard $7.70, ordinary $6.65; in 100- 
lb. paper sacks: Bakers flour, cake 
$7.40, pastry $5.65, soft straights 
$5.75, clears $5.25; hard winter, short 
patent $6.55, standard patent $6.40, 
clears $5.65; spring wheat, short pat- 
ent $7.30, standard $7.20, clears $7. 


East 


Buffalo: Spring wheat flour climbed 
12¢ last week. There were a few sales 
made, mostly on a nearby basis. Con- 
sumers were still in a lethargic mood, 
making no attempt to extend book- 
ings. 

Kansas wheat flour jumped 20¢. 
Sales were nominal. The rise was 
caused by the estimated 11 million 
bu. drop in the wheat crop from April 
1 to May 1. Strength was also given 
to the market by the gloomy predic- 
tions coming out of the Southwest 
where moisture is badly needed. 

Clear flours were unchanged during 
the week. There was considerable 
strength in the soft wheat market. 
Cake flour was up 20¢ and pastry 
flour was up 10¢. There was fair cov- 
erage made, with some bookings rang- 
ing from 30 to 60 days. Others were 
nearby. 

Germany bought a cargo of No. 2, 
12% protein hard wheat and is ex- 
pected to come into the market for 


60,000 tons more. Japan bought five 
cargoes of Pacific Northwest wheat. 
Norway bought a small amount of 
.70 ash hard wheat flour. Chile bought 
38,000 tons of No. 2 hard wheat. 

In a Bolivian deal, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. awarded mills two lots 
of exchange wheat. One was for 50,- 
000 ewt. flour in exchange for 101,777 
bu. wheat and the other was for 48,- 
634 cwt. flour in exchange for 100,000 
bu. wheat. The order was for ship- 
ment by May 28. 

Turkey is in the market for 3,730,- 
000 bu. U.S. wheat and Israel bought 
two cargoes of soft wheat and two 
cargoes of Gulf hard wheat. In addi- 
tion some sales were made to Costa 
Rica and the Americas. 

Buffalo’s flour output last week was 
sharply above a week ago and a year 
ago. Mill running time ranged from 
4%4 days to seven days, with most 
of the mills in the upper middle 
bracket. 

Quotations May 6: Spring family 
$8, spring high gluten $8@8.07, spring 


short $7.55@7.62, spring standard 
$7.50@7.52, spring straight $7.45, 


spring first clear $6.58@6.71; hard 
winter short $7.27@7.32, hard winter 
standard $7.12@7.17, hard winter first 
clear $6.82; soft winter short patent 
$7.81 @7.84, soft winter standard $6.99 
@7.11, soft winter straight $6@6.01, 
soft wintery first clear $5.40@5.41. 
New York: Improved bookings on 
cake flour developed toward the end 
of the week as mills protected against 
a 20¢ advance. With balances low and. 
in some cases near exhaustion, book- 
ings were fairly general. However, 
commitments were not heavy with 
most about 30 days and the minority 


covering until new crop flour is avail- 
able. 

Despite reported poor supply posi- 
tions of most bakers, interest in hard 
wheat bakery flours was not too ac- 
tive and only covered short periods. 

Mill representatives saw low supply 
positions stimulating interest in hard 
winter flours soon, but some trade 
vpinion points to a continued caution 
on coverage approaching the new 
crop and the possibility of lower 
values. 

Quotations May 7: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high glutens $8.02@8.12, 
standard patent $7.47@7.57, clears 
$6.55@6.80; hard winter short patent 
$7.12@7.22, standard patent $6.92@ 
7.02; soft winter high ratio $6.50@ 
7.75, straights $5.60@5.85. 

Boston: Despite sharply higher 


quotations in the local flour market ~ 


dealers reported a fair volume of 
business last week. Most grades of 
springs closed 16¢ net higher for the 
week with first clears an exception, 
losing 5¢. Hard winters jumped 19¢ 
to a new peak quotation for the year. 
Soft wheat flours finished unchanged 
to 20¢ higher. 

Mill agents reported that nearly 
every segment of the trade bought 
some flour although a goodly percen- 
tage of the sales could only be classi- 
fied as of the “fill-in” category. Some 
of the larger operators covered for 30 
days with a few extending their com- 
mitments for slightly longer periods. 
Despite the general activity sales 
were only arranged in many instances 
after a display of hesitancy by the 
buyer. 

Operators close to the consumer 
end of the picture reported that busi- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55, 
Through April 29, 1955 
(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 





**Less than .100. *Includes 10,200 metric tons of flour sold by France to Egypt, 


sale recorded by France, 











_Importing ——U.s.— -~Australia— -—Canada—, 7-——Totals——, Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F! 
Atastria ...cccsees 27.8 nee eve . 69.4 97.2 97 
Belgium ........- 136.0 12.7 oxi 1 355.9 17.2 491.9 30.0 521.9 
Bolivia ........-- 11.1 7.1 eee 11.1 7.1 18.2 
) | eer 200.0 ‘vo soe eee ass o08 200.0 a 200.0 
GUT, cscosecsses eee ie ee 155.8 ae re ewe 155.8 155.8 
Costa Rica ....... . 15.8 oes eee 3.6 10.8 3 26.6 30.2 
CID, sce veescve 43.3 90.3 see . 29.8 24.0 73.1 114.3 187.4 
Denmark ........ eee enka ove . _ ate are ae ‘ 
Dom. Republic ... 3 10.5 ve ° S 6.7 4 17.2 17. 
Ecuador ......... 6.5 1 eee . 43.3 | 48.8 - 49.0 
WEBVBE cccccccccce eee 5.8 eee ‘ ae re aii 16.0 1¢ 
El Salvador ..... 2.5 9.2 bes ‘ “x 6.0 2.5 15.2 17.7 
Germany ........ 591.4 wen 140.2 : 430.1 266. 1,2 
GreO@CE ...ccccocee 326.3 ne coe , dae ate 326.3 
Guatemala ....... eee 26.0 eee . tam 9.9 aa 35.9 
Bere or ery ee 33.0 eee . on 6.1 one 9.1 
Honduras ........ 3.0 6.6 a's . - 4 3.0 7.0 
Toe@land ..cccccees 4 5 wie x A 5 4 1.0 
TRIM. ccccovescece 144.6 nee 460.5 owe 59.5 oe 664.6 
Indonesia ........ oe 10.0 oes 95.7 ae -_ 105.7 
Ireland ......+.+:. 10.3 oes 45.4 : 105.9 oe 161.3 
MOOS. nw oc 0048604 177.6 one ese 50.3 Sm 227.9 
eae i +s o ese es ve ws 
MN  wcwavene vies 506.5 i ot 458.2 ace 964.7 964.7 
DY: +’ "sare bw ki 00-5 eae oa wars ; i ys: 
MRMNOD, is cigcculscee 19.4 Sine T va ole 19.4 bs 19.4 
Lebanon ........+ ee 40.5 9.8 4 ; ‘a 9.8 40.9 0.7 
pe eee ee 9 ks p wa 2 aad 1.1 1,1 
Mexico .....see0s ke : ae ‘ high “s inte ‘ 
Netherlands ..... 277.0 112.0 18.0 . 281.0 9.7 576.0 121.7 697.7 
New Zealand .... wes M 158.3 1.6 = 158.3 1.6 159.9 
Nicaragua 5.2 ° P 4.8 és 10.0 10.0 
Norway 32.7 ee ‘ 78 ai 178.7 7 211.4 
Panama 8.2 eee : 5.9 aps 14.1 14.1 
POTD. cc crevccccces ns oe , oe 19.8 : 19.8 
Philippines 100.1 eee 1.5 2% 135.5 wire 237.1 237.1 
Portugal ; 20.1 9.0 1.4 4.1 3.0 52.8 24.5 77.3 
Saudi Arabia ..... y 16.5 eee ‘ 1.5 : 2.4 16.5 18.9 
BROER . whcectoaces 18.3 ée —e 18.3 os 18 
Switzerland ...... See 188.0 cen 188.0 Bes 188.0 
South Africa . 55.9 152.4 ae 208.3 oes 208 
Vatican Cicy 15.2 oes HM. at 15.2 os 15.2 
Venezuela ........ 1.1 68.9 sah 84.3 1.1 153.2 154.3 
Yugoslavia ....... .4 ees 98.5 wee 98.9 stad 98.9 
Petes ..40i4% 2,734.7 632.7 $40.9 256.5 2,459.9 325.1 6,035.5 1,224.5 *7,260.0 





ness was still considered slow but the 
gradual opening of some of the sum- 
mer resorts, particularly the Cape 
Cod area, presaged a moderate up- 
turn which of course will be consider- 
ably influenced by the weather. 

Quotations May 7: Spring short 
patent $7.51 @ 7.61, standards $7.41@ 
7.51, high gluten $7.96@8.06, first 
clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $7.14@7.24, standards $6.94@ 
7.04; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77@ 
7.12; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@5.87, high ratio $6.52@7.87, 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: Recent slipping ten- 
dencies on the local flour market were 
checked last week when most types 
developed a firmer undertone and 
showed a rising tendency which put 
plus signs in the majority by week- 
end. The widest addition, however, 
was 10¢ sack and mill representatives 
pointed to its limited dimension as 
an indication of the small volume of 
business which actually developed on 
the trend reversal. 

Hard winters paced the upturn and 
they got a great deal of attention. It 
had been expected by some that any 
strengthening in the market’s tone 
would witness a rush to achieve at 
least nearby coverage, but volume 
fell below what had been anticipated 
even though supplies in the hands of 
some bakers are getting low and con- 
siderable bullishness exists in some 
quarters because of the continued re- 
ports of adverse weather in growing 
areas. 

So far, weather reports from spring 
wheat regions have had little effect 
on prices for that type of flour. Its 
users are understood to be booked for 
immediate requirements, with some 
coverage said to extend into June. As 
a result, there was no rush to buy at 
any slight change and some mill rep- 
resentatives feel that any real ac- 
celeration in demand :s unlikely for 
some time. 

Quotations, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis, May 7: Spring high gluten $7.90 
@8, short patent $7.40@7.50, stand- 
ard $7.35@7.45, first clear $6.80@ 
6.90; hard winter short patent $7.05 
@7.15, standard $6.80@6.90; soft win- 
ter nearby $5.25 @5.45. 

Pittsburgh: Flour prices took an- 
other whirl upward the last week and 
little interest was shown in quota- 
tions or buying. Springs and hard 
Kansas, clears, high glutens and soft 
winter wheat pastry and cake -flour 
had only sales of small volume largely 
for immediate deliveries as fill-ins. 

Stocks in many bakeries are still 
sufficient for flour needs for another 
30 days or more and new crop prices 
are to be known before any large 
sized flour buying develops in tri-state 
areas. Family flour, representatives 
of several large mills stated, sold in 
good volume to grocers and jobbers 
the last week being the exception in 
flour sales here. Directions in family 
flour continued good but in other 
patents were stated to be “fair to 
fuirly good.” 

May 7 quotations: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.65@6.95, medium 
patent $6.70@7, short patent $6.75@ 
7.05; spring standard patent $7.08@ 
7.45, medium patent $7.13@7.50, short 
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patent $7.18@7.55, clears $6.33@7.01, 
high gluten $7.63@8; family patents, 
advertised brands $7.70@8, other 
brands $7.60@7.95; pastry and cake 
flours $5.60@5.84. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business suf- 
fered another week of prevailing 
quietness, with little interest being 
shown by the trade, especially in pur- 
chasing for future delivery. What 
slight activity occurred was confined 
principally to immediate and current 
month’s shipments. 

Prices, with the exception of soft 
winters, were slightly higher and this 
made for greater resistance to buy- 
ing. Soft winters were easier to lower, 
with cookie and cracker bakers show- 
ing more interest to covering replace- 
ments. As a result some moderate 
amounts were sold. 

There was some increase in p.d.s. 
bookings of both hard winters and 
northern springs by the bread baking 
industry and it is generally accepted 
that there has been a slight decline 
in bread production and this condi- 
tion also exists in retail cakes appar- 
ently as both sales and deliveries were 
extremely quiet. 

Shipping directions fell off some 
but were still well maintained. Stocks 
on hand showed a gradual reduction 
but could be considered as normal 
for this season. 

Export flour business was especially 
slow to the European countries; how- 
ever, a slight pick-up was noted in 
sales to the Latin Americas, with 
moderate bookings being worked to 
Cuba and Costa Rica. 

New Orleans quotations: In carlots, 
packed 100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard 
winter bakery short patent $6.40@ 
6.60, standard $6.25@6.40, first clear 
$5.15@5.60; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.95@7.15, standard 
$6.80@7.05, first clear $6.55@6.75, 
high gluten $7.40@7.65; soft wheat 
short patent $5.45@5.75, straight 
$5.10@5.85, first clear $5.40@5.75, 
high ratio cake $5.75@6.15; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.05 @7.30, pastry $6.45@ 
6.55. Shipments by barge from Min- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ per sack 
less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was nom- 
inal and unchanged, with production 
down a bit from a week ago and little 
news of interest in the trade. Flour 
mills were running their inventories 
down because of uncertainties about 
new crop wheat prices, and buyers 
were taking deliveries on old con- 
tracts but are not booking ahead for 
the same reason. Prices were un- 
changed, with family patent $8.10, 
bluestem $7.33, bakery $7.51 and pas- 
try $6.65. 

Portland: Flour markets held steady 
last week with buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Export mill operations 
were curtailed as they caught up on 
their old bookings and new bookings 
did not come through in any volume. 

Domestic buying was not large, re- 
portedly due to the closeness of new 
crop. Ample supplies of wheat are 
available and there is no incentive for 
long-distance purchasing. Mill opera- 
tions held up well. Flour quotations 
May 6: High gluten $7.75, all Mon- 
tana $7.59, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.68, bluestem bakers $7.38, cake 
$7.59, pastry $6.69, pie $6.29,- whole 
wheat 100% $7, graham $7.53, cracked 
wheat $7.20. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Some _ interest 
on the part of U.K. buyers and sales 
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to regular West Indies markets were 
the principal highlights in the trade 
during the week. 

Quotations May 7: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

There was little interest in winter 
wheat flour at the moment. Quota- 
tions May 7: $3.80, 100 Ib. f.a.s. Mon- 
treal, in export cottons. 

Ample supplies of winter wheat are 
offered for current needs. Quotations 
May 7: $1.50@1.55 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in flour 
remained steady and mills continued 
to operate reasonably close to capac- 
ity on a 5-day week. Export business 
for the week ended May 5 amounted 
to 92,000 bbl. which was 4,000 bbl. 
less than the previous week. The 
latest total included only a little more 
than 7,000 bbl. for shipment to TWA 
destinations. Prices continued strong. 
Quotations, May 7: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary 
$11@11.60; second patents $10.50@ 
11.20; second patents to bakers $9.65 
@9.95. All prices cash carlots. 


Vancouver: Canadian exports of 
flour out of this port during the week 
were mainly along routine monthly 
lines. Foreign buyers show no inclina- 
tion to make any substantial forward 
commitments. 

Canadian mills faced very strong 
competition in many Far Eastern 
areas operating on a sterling basis. 
Singapere and Malaya, along with 
Hongkong, are the chief Canadian 
outlets in which the “down under” 
mills are pressing sales. The situa- 
tion as far as Canadian flour for Indo- 
nesia is concerned, shows no signs of 
improvement, it is reported, due 
mainly to the shortage of dollars 
there. 

Central and South America buying 
was reported steady with Colombia 
offering one of the best outlets for 
local shippers. 

The volume of orders coming from 
the Philippines was reported only 
fair, with buyers there apparently 
still digesting their heavy purchases 
made in March. 

The domestic hard wheat flour 
trade is steady with prices unchanged. 
Cash car quotations: First patents 
$11.10 in jutes and $11.20 in 98’s cot- 
tons; bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper 
bags and $10.15 in cottons; western 
pastry to the trade, $13.90 and west- 
ern cake flour, $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeeds averaged 
out to about the same levels as a 
week earlier by May 9, with bran 
quoted slightly higher and stand- 
ard midds. off moderately. Heavier 
feeds were about unchanged. Inter- 
est remains good for bulk middlings, 
with prices the same as sacked. Quo- 
tations: Bran $43@43.50, standard 
midds. $49, flour midds. $54@54.50, 
red dog $56@57. 

Kansas City: Bran hit an easier 
period this week with the market 
tumbling to around $38.50 for the 
first time in several weeks. Offerings 
were adequate and demand only fair. 
Shorts were rather firm in compari- 
son, holding to around $51@51.50 
sacked, Kansas City. Offerings were 
light and demand was fair to good. 

Oklahoma City: Demand was good 
on all classes of millfeed. Prices closed 
75¢ lower on bran and unchanged on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotation 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 











in barrels of 196 Ib.) 








Chicago Mpls. Kans. City [fSt. Louis Buffalo 
S.C eee C..08e a, . CSO 8:..@ ..< §...08 odo Bc Se 
Spring top patent C690T.35 i258... ...@ Mews 
Spring high gluten oe - 7.30@7.40 .@ , eee 
_.,. 2 2S ar re --@... 6,.85@6.95 -@ 7.30 
Spring standard 6.63@7.15 6.75@6.85 CUM - @7.20 
Spring straight wo@® oe nate Gr.s o's -@ oat cas 
Geeta Gest clear... ccosscccscesss 5.93@6.25 5.75@6.45 ... mile . .@7.00 
Hard winter family «--@8.05 ---@... 6.35@7.50 - +» @7.70 --@ 
Hard winter short 6.33@6.75 --@... 6.31@6.34 -.@6.55 27@ 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.23 @6.65 -@... 6.21@6.24 -++»@6.40 2@ 
Hard winter first clear .......... 5.20@5.49 @ 4.80@5.10 .@5.65 .@ 
Soft winter family .............. oo @ as. .@. coe @ one 99222 OE.60 coe ws 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.10@7.27 -@. — es ~--@... %7.81@7.84 
Soft winter standard ............ 6.30 @6.57 oo o .@ -+-@... 6.99@7.11 
Soft winter straight ............. “— fF oo tes -@ --@5.75 6.00@6.01 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.45 @5.81 -++@... -@ -»»@5.25 5.40@5.41 
eee 4.17@4.45 4.05@4.10 .@ --@A7T3 4,95@5.05 
PO TOU, Ge Licaaveccccsscdaic 3.65@3.70 3.30@3.35 DD s<a -»-»@3.98 4.20@4.30 
Granular blend, bulk ............ -@... %7.10@7.15 s@ a6 . ae er 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 

in OE eee $...@8.10 $...@... §...@8.12 $7.70@8.00 §...@... 
Spring high gluten 8.02@8.12 7.90@8.00 7.96@8.06 7.63@8.00 7.40@7.6F 
eg EE -e --+@... %7.40@7.50 7.51@7.61 7.18@7.55 6.95@7.15 
Spring stamGar#a .....cccecsicceccen 7.47@7.57 7.35@7.45 7.41@7.5 7.08@7.45 6.80@7,05 
Cen. GO GOD ss ic cccoserinuse 6.55@6.80 6.80@6.90 6.57@6 6.33@7.01 6.55@6.75 
Hard winter Ghett |. 6cc..coscccces 7.12@7.22 7.05@7.15 7.14@7.2 6.75@7.05 6.40@6.60 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.92@7.02 6.80@6.90 6.94@7.04 6.65@6.95 6.25@6.40 
Hard winter first clear ......... -@. oO ocr a -..-@ - 5.15@5.60 
Soft winter short patent ........ a ee ee —— ow @ 5.45 @5.75 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.60 @5.85 -@ . 5.57@5.87 @ ... 6.10@5.85 
Soft winter first clear ........... ss a -@ -.-@ 5.40@5.75 
mO GOD, WH ciccdvccsccwcsre 4.80@4.90 4.85@4.95 @ 4.70@4.81 Os 
Pe: Ge Ge ee sViewseroncess oor ; ~ ly -@ 3.95 @ 4.06 ».-@ 
Granular blend, bulk ............ 8.17@8.27 Rey -@ ~ 2 ba OP aes 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Pamily. patent c..scceoccese $...@8.10 Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
ES coe cd uss baadadees +++ @7.33 SO re ore 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
Bakery grades .......-ssse. @7.51 Winter exportst ..... «++-@ 3.80 o@ éba2 
PE . 403.0050 wens tsdabe neue @6.65 


*100-lb. papers. 7100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 


Fort William and British Columbia boundar 


y. tBakery 


wheat flour in 100-Ib, 


papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo 
PPP re reece ree $45.00@45.50 $43.00@43.50 $48.00@48.50 
Standard midds. 54.50 @55.00 - @49.00 53.00@54.00 
Flour midds. ...... 59.00 @61.00 54.00@ 54.50 61.50@62.00 


61.00 @ 63.00 
Kansas City 


Red dog ... 56.00@ 


| TTT eT .++-@38.50 $43.50@ 
Shorts ...... 51.00 @51.50 55.75@ 
Mill run ...... coco ccce 

Bran 


$56.00 @57.00 
45.00 @590.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


57.00 62.50@ 63.00 
St. Louis 


Ft. Worth 
44.00 $....@48.00 
56.25 - @61.00 
oo@ secs 

Shorts 


$60.00 @61.00 
49.00@53.00 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


$..-.@56.00 §....@57.00 
. @61.00 @61 600 
--@ b oe @. 
-+-+@69.00 22+ @ 
New Orleans Seattle 
$49.00@49.50 $....@ 
61.00 @61.75 oor 
of? secs «++ +@47.00 


Middlings 
$63.00 @65.00 
51.00 @54.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), April 29, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 














7-——Wheat— -—Corn—.. -——Oats—. —Rye—, -—Barley 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Baltimore ........ 4,058 6,798 242 316 ee 108 13 
Boston 2. cccescccenes 11 f . ; os . : + 6 es 
Buffalo ...... 12,563 9,762 2,661 1,236 788 066 256 586 45 546 
AHeGt ..ccess 1,472 187 62 os °« 215 P 362 ee 
a ar ee 7,008 9,346 10,080 3,747 441 1,149 65,459 7,587 7 297 
pO eee os oe. ° oe a4 s 350 ro + 
Duluth 5,505 3,133 4,881 196 480 337 2,813 769 
Afloat os ee se ba * ae oe 
Enid ......++.+- re 2° 2% m " y 
Ft. Worth 71 189 78 99 14 2 10 11 
Galveston 194 ee ee es o° oe 1 : 
Hutchinson e- e° oe os : " ee ‘ 
Indianapolis 2,017 1,266 70 109 " 20 ‘ > 
Kansas City 1,853 1,397 66 40 110 136 27 17 
Milwaukee ...... 702 11 730 26 - -» 1,264 1,446 
Minneapolis... 2,137 2,878 6,547 602 887 357 1,584 1,810 
New Orleans ... 19 13 4 18 48 = ~~ ~ 
New York 13 5 o° 1 oe 1 = 
Afloat = ee °° os ee es 
ee ee ee 1,772 1,900 14% 52 ® 6 19 32 
Peoria ...... § 501 224 56 és 75 os 43 
Philadelphia 2,757 299 275 ee ee 4 7 9 
Sioux City .....--..+. 1,668 1,515 889 473 6 18 sé 8 
St. Jomephn ...nsccrcees 4,940 1,311 1,316 508 138 os se 17 25 
St. Louie ...-.-seeeee 2,622 1,208 1,341 22 258 20 1 9 24 
WE, ci oc cccces 17,786 2 W Ba rae ay he 
EGER. carvvecesicores 1,347 63 - 69 93 
Totals ...-ccccoes 274,674 32,012 19,761 14,807 3,660 7,594 9,382 6,342 6,147 








GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Chi -——Kansas City. Minneapolis 
May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. May July 
hard hard hard 
May 3 ....:s> 239% 229% 210% 194% 195% 198% 227% 205% 206% 317% 320 
May 3...... 240% 229% 211% 197% 197% 200% 229 208% 210 317% 320 
May 4 ...... 242% 232 216% 200% 200% 203% 232 211% 213 318 321 
May 5 ...... 243 232 2.7% 200% 201% 204% #=.235 212% 214 318 317% 
May 6 ...... 244% 232% 216% 201% 202% 206 234% 214 215 318 318 
--CORN— -— RYE -—-——_OATS——— 
Chicag Chicag Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpls. 
May July May July May July May July May July May 
May 2 ...s0+. 143% 145% 97% 99% 98% 100 112 112 71% 66% 65% 
May 3 ....+. 143% 146% 98% 100% 98 99% 112 112 72% 66% 65% 
May 4 144% 147% 99% 103 99% 101% 112 112 73% 67% 67% 
Ser Basse 45 147% 100% 103% 100% 102% 112 112 73% 7™% 68% 
May 6 .....- 144% «147 100% 103% 100% 102% 4112 112 73 67% 68 
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W. R. Duff 
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M. J. McGrath 


OGILVIE APPOINTMENTS—H. Norman Davis, . president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has announced the appointment of W. R. Duff, formerly 
divisional manager for Ontario, as head of the sales staff of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd, in Eastern Canada. Ogilvie recently acquired a con- 
trolling interest in Lake of the Woods. M. J. McGrath has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Duff. Mr. Davis also announced that J. W. McJannet, formerly 
regional sales manager at Edmonton, will head the Lake of the Woods sales 
force in Western Canada. Both Mr. Duff and Mr. McJannet are on loan to 
the Lake of the Woods. Mr. Mcdannet will be succeeded at Edmonton by E. E. 
Williams. Other Ogilvie appointments include. H. Waddington as sales manager 
for the Winnipeg region, and J. E. Cook as sales supervisor in the Maritimes. 





Bran $41.50@42.50, millrun $47.13@ 
48.13, shorts $52.75@53.75. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Bran prices were off 
25¢ and shorts were $1.25 higher the 
past week, indicating the strong de- 
mand for the latter. Demand came 
from mixed car trade in the south- 
east. Truck business was firm, par- 
ticularly for shorts. Quotations, per 
ton, sacked, basis Kansas City, May 
9: Bran $39@39.50, shorts $51.25@ 
51.75. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week. Offer- 
ings were sufficient for bran, insuffi- 
cient for shorts. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, May 7: Bran $39@39.50, 


shorts $51.25@51.75. Bran declined 
50@75¢ ton, while shorts advanced 


75¢ ton, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Salina: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts with bran un- 
changed and shorts $1 ton higher. 
Supplies were about in line with trade 
requirements on bran but inadequate 
on shorts. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $39.50@40, gray shorts 
$51.50 @52. 

Fort Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was fair last week and about equal 
to the light offerings, especially on 
shorts. May 6 quotations: Bran $48, 
gray shorts $61, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; unchanged on bran and 
about $1 higher on shorts compared 
with the previous week. 

Chicago: Millfeed sales were slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending May 9, reflecting a short run- 
ning time on the part of flour mills 
and reduced interest by feed manu- 
facturers. Standard middlings were 
the only types to show any life, prob- 
ably due to the fact they are used in 
all types of feeds. Quotations May 9: 
Bran $45@45.50, standard midds. 
$54.50@55, flour midds. $59@61, red 
dog $61@63. 

St. Louis: Shorts continued strong 
and supplies were light. Bran was in 
plentiful supply and weak in price. 
May 6 quotations: Bran $43.50@44 
ton, shorts $55.75@56.25 ton, St. 
Louis switching limits. 


Buffalo: Dairy feed demand began 
to taper and sales of bran were in a 
seasonal slump last week. Poultry de- 
mand held up in some directions but 
curtailment was reported in others. 
Bran and middling prices continued 
to slide. They were still getting stiff 
competition from other ingredients 
but the price differential narrowed. 
Bran dropped $3 ton during the week; 
middlings were down $2 and heavy 
feeds ended unchanged after a series 
of irregular price movements. 

Buffalo’s price levels were in a fav- 
orable position and its trading area 
expanded but the increase meant lit- 
tle in the way of sales. Bulk and 
sacked bran were priced moderately 
below the West. Middlings, however, 
were sharply below, with bulk mid- 
dlings quoted $7.50 under western 
points. Local levels were also under 
Canadian offerings and some sales of 
bulk bran and middlings were made 
from Buffalo to the New England 
area. Mill running time ranged from 
5 to 5% days last week. Quotations 
May 6: Bran $48@48.50, standard 
midds. $53@54, flour midds. $61.50@ 
62, red dog $62.50@63. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was fairly steady last week despite a 
general disinterest on the part of 
most buyers. While supplies continued 
comparatively light, values eased $1 
on both bran and middlings. Dealers 
reported that sales were quite spotty 
and generally of a fill-in nature. Quo- 
tations May 7: Bran $57, midds. $61. 

Philadelphia: Last week all types 
of offal developed downward tenden- 
cies. However, price reductions were 
of limited scope and trading failed to 
expand on the development. The May 
7 list of quotations showed bran at 
$56, off $1 from the previous week; 
standard midds. $61, down $3; and red 
dog $69, a loss of $1. 

Pittsburgh: Although millfeed prices 
were down, last week saw sales of 
bran and standard middlings in larger 
volume than the preceding week with 
other millfeeds also selling corre- 
spondingly better. Retail trade bought 
in larger volume and wholesalers re- 
stocked with caution but in larger 
volume than the previous week. Sup- 


plies cover all needs. Quotations 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $52.30@ 
52.90, standard midds. $60.30@61.90, 
flour midds. $65.30@65.90, red dog 
$67.90 @68.40. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained steady to firm during the 
week, with shorts advancing slightly 
in price. Demand was improved some- 
what over preceding weeks, with mix- 
ers and jobbers showing most interest 
but buying cautiously and only for 
nearby shipment. Mill offerings were 
light and readily absorbed. Quota- 
tions: Bran $49@49.50, shorts $61@ 
61.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
strong and offerings were tight for 
May, with quotations running around 
$47 ton delivered common transit 
points. Good demand from California 
buyers plus declining production were 
the factors contributing to the firm 
markets, according to trade sources. 
June millfeed was about $2 ton lower 
than May, with a fair amount of buy- 
ing interest for the June position. 

Portland: Millrun $44, midds. $49 
ton 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week with demand 
steady and supply normal, and strong 
trend to the West Coast. Mills con- 
tinued operating at capacity, 24 hours 
per day, six days per week, and are 
booked almost through the month. 
Quotations (unchanged): Red bran 
and millrun $44, midds. $49. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $51, midds. 
$56. To California: Red bran and mill- 
run $51.50, midds. $56.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto - Montreal: Supplies were 
sufficient to meet seasonable demand. 
Quotations May 7: Bran $56@57, 
shorts $60@61, midds. $63@65, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds were in strong 
demand and supplies were being 
readily absorbed with most of the out- 
put from western mills moving to 
eastern Canada. It apparently in- 
cluded stocks for the New England 
states. Prices were very firm. Quota- 
tions, May 7: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills $45 
@50, shorts, $49@53, midds. $51@54. 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic prices were 
somewhat softer last week and sev- 
eral of the prairie mills revised their 
ideas downward. Supplies were ample 
for current needs. Cash car quota- 
tions: Bran $52@52.50, shorts $54.50, 
midds. $56. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Prices are unchanged 
with demand slack. Quotations May 
6: Pure white rye $4.05@4.10, medium 
rye $3.85@3.90, dark rye $3.30@3.35. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices, al- 
though low, did not inspire any large 
volume buying. Directions were fair. 
Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.70@4.81, 
medium $4.40@4.61, dark $3.95@4.06, 
blended $6.39@6.65, rye meal $4.20@ 
4.35. 

St. Louis: The demand was slow 
and the supply ample. Sales and ship- 
ping directions were fair. Quotations: 
Pure white $4.73, medium $4.53, dark 
$3.98, rye meal $4.23. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
stood its ground last week in a rather 
uneventful period when bakers 
showed no desire for the acquisition 
of anything beyond immediate re- 
quirements and all transactions had 
a hand-to-mouth flavor. May 7 quota- 
tions: White rye $4.85@4.95, un- 
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changed from the previous week. 

Buffalo: Rye prices were unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations May 6: White rye $4.95@5.05, 
medium rye $4.75@4.85, dark rye 
$4.20@ 4.30. 

New York: Rye flour prices fol- 
lowed in about the same range 
throughout the week. Buyers showed 
little interest with only widely scat- 
tered small lots taken up. Quotations 
May 7: Pure white patents $4.80@ 
4.90. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were ex- 
tremely slow in the central states 
during the week ending May 7. Or- 
ders were for early shipment of small 
quantities. Much lower prices stimu- 
lated no buying movement. Quota- 
tions May 7: White patent rye $4.17 
@4.45, medium $3.97@4.25, dark 
$3.65 @ 3.70. 


BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Minnecpolis Exchange 


Transfers Requested 


MINNEAPOLIS—One membership 
transfer and three requests for trans- 
fer have been reported by the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange. 

Requests were made to transfer 
memberships from the estate of A. L. 
Searle to E. J. Schroeder, Flambeau 
Milling Co.; E. D. Rogers, Jr., Atkin- 
son Milling Co., to Edwin C. Daniel- 
son, Atkinson Milling Co., and Wray 
E. Hiller, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., to 
Ervin J. Lang, Jr., Pillsbury. The 
membership of Robert F. Straub, Jr., 
Hallet & Carey Co., was transferred 
to William E. Root, Topeka Terminal 
Elevators, Inc. 
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Cream of Wheat Corp. 
Reelects All Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS — At the annual 
stockholders meeting of the Cream of 
Wheat Corp., Minneapolis, all direc- 
tors of the company were reelected. 
They include Daniel F. Bull, G. Bar- 
nard Clifford, Jr., G. V. Thomson, 
Harry C. Piper, all of Minneapolis, 
and James C. Hemphill of New York. 

The directors reelected Mr. Bull as 
president and general manager; Mr. 
Clifford as treasurer and sales man- 
ager; Mr. Thomson as vice president, 
secretary and assistant general man- 
ager; and David F. Bull as assistant 
vice president. Chester F. Kraft was 
elected assistant secretary. 
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AOM Technical Group 
Will Meet May 22 


MINNEAPOLIS — Plans for a 
meeting of the technical research 
committee of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers have been announced 
by Tibor Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman of the com- 
mittee. The meeting will be held Sun- 
day afternoon, May 22, at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel in St. Louis prior to the 
opening of the AOM technical con- 
ference on May 23. 

The meeting will include reports 
from the sub-committees on purifica- 
tion, bulk handling and wheat con- 
ditioning. Also, Dewey Robbins, Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, will 
outline plans for a study on instru- 
mentation, and in this connection in- 
strument company representatives 
will be present. 

Other speakers will include Denys 
Povey, Thomas Robinson & Son, 
Ltd., England, who will describe some 
of his company’s new developments, 
and H. R. Straight, Straight Engin- 
eering Co., who will display a model 
of a boxcar dumping device. 
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bone, president, Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. 

7:15-7:25 p.m.—“Report From Do- 
mestic Markets,” Herman Steen, vice 
president, Millers National Federa- 
tion. 


7:25-7:30 p.m.—Dr. R. I. Throck- 
morton, dean emeritus, Kansas State 
College, who will introduce speaker. 

7:30-8 p.m.—Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture. 


8-8:10 p.m.—‘“Report From Export 
Markets,” Dr. John Shellenberger, 
head of milling school, Kansas State 
College, and advisor to Foreign Agri- 
culture Service. 

8:10-8:30 pm.—“Report From 
American Bakers,” E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
president, American Bakers Assn. 

8:30-9:30 p.m.—Pane] discussion 
(confined to problems of markets and 
quality): Moderator—C. W. Pence, 
vice president, Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn.; grain men—J. H. 
Dean, general manager, Farmers Co- 
operative Commission Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, and William Young, 
cash grain merchandiser, Goffe-Car- 
kener, Inc., Kansas City; millers—E. 
F. Cross, vice president, Western 
Star Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, and 
E. W. Reed, president, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas; scientists 

Dr. Harold Myers, assistant dean 
of agriculture, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, and Dr. Elmer Heyne, 
plant breeder, agronomy department, 
Kansas State College; bakers—Steve 
Vesecky, vice president and flour 
buyer, Campbell-Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Dallas, and Fred Pfizen- 
mayer, flour buyer, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York; farmers—Ross 
Bell, a quality wheat farmer from 
Bucklin, Kansas, and E. W. Under- 
wood, quality wheat farmer from 
Bird City, Kansas. 


Tours Begin at 10 a.m, 


The tours of the wheat plots at 
the experiment station are scheduled 
to take place from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
All phases of wheat production will 
be shown at the field and in a series 
of exhibits which will be set up in 
a large tent on the grounds. Kansas 
State College scientists will be pres- 
ent to discuss any problems with 
producers and processors. New vari- 
eties still in the experimental stage, 
as well as most of the better known 
varieties of hard red winter wheat 
will be growing side by side in the 
station fields for comparison. 

Preceding the evening program, 
there will be a chuck wagon supper 
served at 4:30 p.m. in the Hutchin- 
son Sports Arena. 

The arena will display a wide vari- 
ety of baked goods from all parts 
of the U.S. in a demonstration be- 
ing arranged by the American Bak- 
ers Assn. This display will emphasize 
enriched white bread, which com- 
poses 90% of production, but will also 
include some specialty breads. 

The Wheat Flour Institute will al- 
so have a big display in the arena, 
showing the nutritive values of qual- 
ity bread and its place in the Amer- 
ican dietary. 

Special cars to carry millers, bak- 
ers and grain men to the heart of 
the wheat territory have been ar- 
ranged to leave Kansas City at noon 
May 26. The special will return on 
the morning of May 28. Kansas mill- 
ers will entertain baker guests pre- 
ceding the field day at a dinner in 
the Baker Hotel in Hutchinson the 
evening of May 26. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Strike Ends 


LOUISVILLE—An agreement was 
reached in Washington May 9 calling 
for an end of the 57-day Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad strike on May 11. 

The stormy strike had crippled 
movement of flour and feed products 
in 14 gouthern and _ southeastern 
states and was said to be the longest 
rail strike since 1922. The strike af- 
fected 29,000 employees and cen- 
tered mainly on a health insurance 
plan. Unsettled issues will be medi- 
ated by an arbitration board. 





FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
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Mr. Schonberg asked whether an 
educational program to encourage 
eating different kinds of bakery prod- 
ucts in this country might be needed. 
He observed that foreign countries 
buy low protein wheat, and the prod- 
ucts baked from it met with favor by 
Americans. These products are flavor- 
ful, he said, and the bread does not 
have to be toasted, but is eaten as is 
for breakfast. The sweet goods, he 
said, are tasty. 

To rid the country of a burdensome 
surplus of wheat, Mr. Schonberg 
recommended that farmers be paid 
to reduce their acreage below the 
55-million-acre allotment now as the 
goal. This would be used in con- 
junction with flexible supports and 
the two-price plan for wheat with ex- 
port wheat receiving a subsidy. 

Standing committee reports were 
made by the following delegates: Mr. 
Dusenbery, finance; Wilson P. Tan- 
ner, Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., New 
York, legislation and governmental 
regulation; Mr. Schoedler, member- 
ship, and Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris 
& Co., New York, conference and 
liaison. Mr, Frank gave a detailed 
report on the break-down of negotia- 
tions between the Millers National 
Federation and the Flour Distributors 
committees. Other committee chair- 
men to report were Harry W. Lar- 
sen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, trade practice, and Earl E. 
Dusenbery, Earl E. Dusenbery Co., 
Des Moines, constitution and by-laws. 

During the discussion period, a job- 
ber-broker type of business was ob- 
jected to. The functions of the job- 
ber and broker should be separate, 
it was thought. There was some dis- 
agreement on whether or not the ad- 
vertising of mixes by flour mills was 
hurting the baker and flour distribu- 
tor. Some people thought it was, 
while others thought any kind of good 
advertising which brought flour prod- 
ucts to the attention of the consum- 
ing public was good. Some brokers 
intimated that the market of the 
future for the distributor was the 
retail baker. 

In the resolutions, read by Mr. 
Myers, the group reiterated its op- 
position to the miller-broker con- 
tract. The group also made Mr. Tan- 
ner an honorary life member, and 
he will receive a scroll at a later 
date. At a meeting of the board of 
directors in the evening following 
the convention, it was decided to 
hold the next convention in Balti- 
more if an invitation is received by 
Sept. 15. After that, if the invita- 
tion is not received, a convention 
city will be selected, and it probably 
will be Chicago, it was thought. Mr. 
Lang was made chairman of the 
board of directors. 











The retirement of Leonard W. Hoff- 
man as assistant manager of the 
Omaha office of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has been announced. Mr. 
Hoffman entered the grain business 
with the Trans Mississippi Grain Co. 
in 1918. After serving in the sales 
department he became manager of 
the company’s Omaha operations in 
1936. In 1938 he joined ADM but left 
in November of that year to become 
examiner in the Chicago office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., subse- 
quently becoming regional director 
in charge of grain operations. He re- 
signed in 1945 to rejoin ADM where 
he became assistant manager. 

we 

Personnel officer for the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, for 
the past two years, W. J. MacLeod 
has been appointed secretary of the 
board to succeed K. Hlynka who re- 
signed to accept a position in New 
York. Mr. MacLeod has been with 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
since 1928 and until two years ago 
served with the statistics branch at 
Fort William and Winnipeg. 

me 

Chosen “Texas Mother of 1955” by 
the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was Mrs. W. C. Schutts, wife 
of W. C. Schutts, for 51 years a flour 
sales representative of Burrus Mills, 
Inc., Ft. Worth, and mother of Lewis 
Schutts, sales manager of the Mor- 
ten Milling Co., Dallas, a subsidiary 
of the Burrus organization. Mrs. 
Schutts, who is 69, was cited “be- 
cause of the way she accepted mis- 
fortune as an opportunity for service 
to others.” A mother of seven, Mrs. 
Schutts also reared four grandchil- 
dren who were left orphans when a 
daughter and son-in-law were killed 
in an automobile accident. 

ee 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice president 
and director of research for Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
now in Europe on a trip that will 
take her to research and milling con- 
cerns in five countries. She will visit 
England, Ireland, Holland, France 
and Switzerland before returning 
home in June. 

* 

E. K. Thode, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has been elected first 
vice president of Associated Indus- 


DEATHS 


George H. Davis, 79, president of 
the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
and well known civic leader, died 
May 5 at Kansas City. More details 
will be found on page 16. 


Mrs. Ruth D. Sotzing, wife of 
Ralph W. Sotzing, president, Beth- 
lehem (Pa.) Baking Co., and treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., died May 5. 


Mrs. Peter Keller, mother of Robert 
H. Montgomery of the Montgomery 
Co., Kansas City flour brokerage, died 
at the Methodist Hospital in St. 
Joseph, May 7. Mrs. Keller was 85 
years old and had lived in St. Joseph 
for 82 years. Her husband, Peter Kel- 
ler, also 85 years old, to whom she 
had been married for 58 years, sur- 
vives. Besides Robert Montgomery, 
she leaves another son, G. J. Mont- 
gomery, of San Carlos, Cal. 





tries of Minneapolis. Edwin R. Booth, 
vice president, Regan Bros. Co., Min- 
neapolis bakery, was named secre- 
tary, and Philip 8. Duff, vice presi- 
dent, Archer - Daniels - Midland Co., 
was elected as director. 

a 

At a recent meeting of the ad- 
visory board of the Salvation Army, 
Wichita, Kansas, Sam P. Walling- 
ford, president, Sam P. Wallingford 
Grain Corp., was given an honorary 
life membership on the board in rec- 
ognition of his many years of work 
with the Salvation Army. 

e 

Robert Tadman, Berry Barclay & 
Co., Ltd., has been unanimously elect- 
‘ed chairman of London’s Baltic Mer- 
cantile and Shipping Exchange for 
the year 1955-56. J. D. McLaren, J. 
D. McLaren & Co., Ltd. has been 
appointed vice chairman. 

* 

In connection with plans for Na- 
tional Sandwich Month, Howard 
Lampman, executive director, and 
John Sherlock, director of merchan- 
dising and promotion, Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, were in Minne- 
apolis May 5-6, and Mr. Sherlock was 
in Cincinnati May 3. 
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Southwest Gets Rain 
After Period of 
Crop Deterioration 


KANSAS CITY — Although there 
was considerable evidence this week 
of deterioration of the winter wheat 
crop, the Southwest welcomed a 
rainy period which should do much 
to improve the prospects in certain 
areas. Rains were heavy over the 
week end and on May 9 in parts 
of Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. 

The wheat market gathered 
strength last week following the re- 
lease of the Galvin report. Later in 
the week a further decline in condi- 
tion was noted in sections of the 
western two thirds of Kansas. One 
Kansas mill reported that their rep- 
resentatives had observed a drop in 
Kansas wheat condition which would 
discount the Galvin report another 
20 to 25%. Estimates on the Kansas 
crop range from 125 to 150 million 
bushels. 

In spite of these adverse opinions, 
the moisture this week was coming 
at an opportune time and was in 
amounts that should help to improve 
conditions in some areas. Latest re- 
ports out of Texas indicate the fol- 
lowing amounts May 9: Amarillo .14, 
Borger .93, Childress 1.43, Sham- 
rock 58, Wellington 1, Floydada .70 
and Hereford .49 in. 

Oklahoma rainfall was heavy at 
certain points: Hobart 2.48, Ponca 
City 1.58, Altus .59, Marshall 4.20, 
Hennessey 2.78 and Enid 4.28. 

In Kansas the rains were fairly 
ample in central parts of the state 
and good in the eastern third: Hutch- 
inson 1.06, Independence .24, Salina 
1.10, Garden City .12, Topeka .15, 
Herington 1, Great Bend .72, Hoising- 
ton .50, Larned .50 in. Kansas City 
accumulated 1% in. of rain over the 
week end. 

Skies were still cloudy on May 10, 
and with the latest developments in 
the weather situation the trade was 
tending to place less importance on 
the government crop report due 
May 10. 
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ards of the U.S. Ninety days’ advance 
publie notice was to be given before 
the effective date of a standard or 
amendment. 

It was required that grain sold by 
grade should be inspected by a li- 
censed inspector and the grades used 
should be the federal grades. Provi- 
sion was made to exempt from the 
inspection requirements shipments 
made between points at which no 
licensed inspector was located, and 
also to permit sales by sample or 
by type or by description which was 
not false or misleading and which 
did not infringe on the terms of the 
official standards. 

Authority was given to license com- 
petent inspectors, who should be un- 
biased as to employment and finan- 
cial interest; and it was required that 
state grain inspectors should be li- 
censed, by reason of that status. 

A federal force was authorized to 
handle appeals from licensees’ de- 
terminations and to determine the 
true grade under the standards, the 
findings on appeal to be accepted as 
prima facie evidence in U.S. courts. 

Criminal provisions and sanctions 
were designed to prevent fraud and 
misrepresentation and to protect the 
integrity of the service. 


Corn Standards First 


Promptly, following the approval of 
the act, the department promulgated 
standards for corn. They were made 
ready as the result of the years of 
investigations which had been con- 
ducted in the department at Wash- 
ington, in field laboratories so located 
as to get a cross-section of country 
run grain, its concentration and dis- 
tribution at terminals and at the 
ports to cover exports. Agents accom- 
panied cargoes to foreign countries 
to check loading and outturn, and 
one experiment provided for the 
transportation of carloads of the 
same grain back and forth from Chi- 
cago to eastern ports over a period 
of time to check its condition as to 
temperature, odors, damage, insects, 
etc. 

Corn was undoubtedly chosen first 
for official standards because it did 
not present as many grading prob- 
lems as wheat, although at that time 
it was estimated that only about 
15% of the corn crop moved out of 
the county where grown. It was and 
is essentially a feed grain crop, 
whereas wheat, a food grain, is mar- 
keted almost entirely in commerce, 
after retaining seed and the quanti- 
ties variously estimated as fed on 
farms 

The job got under way. The coun- 
try was divided into districts, each 
manned by a federal force whose 
duty it was to secure correct and uni- 
form application of the standards by 
licensed inspectors, so far as that 
is humanly possible, and to handle 
appeals upon application of an in- 
terested party. 

A central board of grain experts 
was established to interpret the 
standards for the secretary and to 
make those interpretations known to 
field supervisors and licensed inspec- 
tors. This was accomplished by the 
exchange of samples which reflected 


had been devised for some of the 
tests such as moisture content, dock- 
age and test weight. They are all 
subject to the vagaries of any me- 
chanical apparatus. The factors 
which employ the exercise of human 
judgment are likewise subject to dif- 
ferences of opinion and results even 
among well-trained, experienced and 
competent inspectors. 


Must Be Simple 

If the standards are to be useful 
and serve their purpose of facilitating 
trade with confidence they must be 
simple and understandable. They 
must be susceptible of prompt and 
accurate application under commer- 
cial conditions, whether it be a wagon 
or truck load at a country elevator, 
a railroad carlot at a larger mar- 
ket or a barge or shipload being ele- 
vated into or discharged from an 
elevator. On the other hand, they 
must give a good picture of the qual- 
ity and condition of the grain under 
inspection for the guidance of the 
buyer and the essential uses to which 
it will be put, whether for feeding 
or manufacture and processing into 
human food. These are some of the 
basic limitations surrounding the for- 
mulation of standards. 

To them must be added the abuse 
or misuse of them once the grain 
has left the farm and moved into 
commerce. Blending, mixing, scour- 
ing, watering and the introduction of 
foreign matter and grains of other 
kinds or less valuable classes have 
long been practiced in grain handling 
to meet competition. On the other 
hand drying, cleaning and turning 
to improve and retain merchantable 
quality appear on the plus side. 

The key to these opportunities lies 
in the structure of the grades and 
their application. In the wheat stand- 
ards, as an illustration, the factors 
which go to make up the grades are 
first class and subclass. Each class 
has its own characteristics, resulting 
from variety, soil, climate, habit of 
production and end use. Subclasses 
reflect in general high or low protein 
content but not witih sufficient accu- 


racy to satisfy the wishes of present 
day millers. 

Then comes damaged kernels, test 
weight, foreign matter and mixtures 
of other classes. Each of the numeri- 
cal grades has a maximum or mini- 


mum limitation on each of these 
factors. 
Moisture content is treated as a 


basic limitation, with excess moisture 
cared for in sample grade and the 
special grade “tough.” Undérscoring 
these specific limitations is the catch- 
all sample grade to classify wheat 
which is musty, sour, heating, hot, 
has commercially objectionable for- 
eign odor or is otherwise of distinct- 
ly low quality. Dockage is removed 
before most of the tests are applied 
and its presence noted by percent- 
ages. Foreign material not removed 
as dockage functions against the nu- 
merical grade. The treatment of pci- 
sonous weed seeds, rodent pellets and 
other objectionable foreign material 
depends on whether such material is 
removed as dockage or remains with 
the so-called clean wheat after dock- 
ing. Special grades are provided for 
smutty, garlicky, weevily, ergoty 
and treated wheat. 

The specifications are designed to 
cover the entire range of quality and 
condition of wheat as it is produced 
and marketed year after year, giving 
credit for its good features and de- 
merits for the undesirable. These fac- 
tor limitations were not picked out 
of the air nor did they develop as a 
result of experience with a single 
crop. 

The basic opportunity to manipu- 
late grain for better or worse after 
it comes to market lies in the fact 
that it is graded on the factor which 
reflects the lowest grade. This means 
that on_several other factors the limit 
of the tolerance has not been reached. 
This is regarded by some as a license 
to mix to the limit of the tolerance, 
keep it within the grade require- 
ments, but thereby debase the orig- 
inal quality. This results in a gen- 
eral understanding in the trade that 
persons taking delivery from an ele- 
vator at a terminal or the seaboard 
run the risk of receiving the lowest 
quality permitted to qualify for the 
stated grade. 

Competition is keen; nothing is 
given away, and if the parties to the 
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contract have a meeting of minds 
that the basis is the bottom of the 
grade, the seller meets his obligation 
and the buyer gets what he pays for. 
In certain lines of trading, price 
comes first and quality second in ne- 
gotiating contracts. 

Proposals have been made to 
change this condition by advocating 
a scoreboard system of grading—an 
arbitration, so to speak, of the good 
and poor features, weighing them and 
then assigning a grade giving the 
true value of the commodity on all 
factors. 

Others feel there should be feder- 
al legislation to prohibit mixing of 
grain in elevators, for the protection 
of both domestic and foreign con- 
sumers. The solution is not that sim- 
ple, and while both’ proposals may 
have merit, they are also fraught 
with hazards to merchandising, pro- 
cessing and storage. 

Criticism Grows 

In recent years there has been 
growing criticism of the grain stand- 
ards and the inspection performance. 
Overseas complaints represent that 
the soybean grades tolerate too much 


foreign material. Wheat importers 
vow that wheat exports carry too 


much foreign material, that wheat is 
low in protein and weak in gluten, 
that mixtures of classes make it 
unsuitable for blending with softer 
wheats of indigenous production. 
Corn, they say, carries too much 
moisture, thus reducing dry matter 
yield. 

These complaints cannot be taken 
lightly. In a buyers’ market they 
point the way to breaking away from 
“certificate final” and the return to 
f.a.q. with arbitration abroad. This 
would be most unfortunate both for 
dealers and producers, if one can be- 
lieve the economists who say that 
under the law of supply and demand 
the domestic price is made by the 
price of the disposable surplus—in the 
absence of artificial price supports. 

We have had experience with type 
samples, f.a.q. and arbitration abroad. 
West coast grains were sold for ex- 
port f.a.q. for several years after the 
grain standards act was passed. It 
was determined that the method of 
trading as then practiced was in con- 
travention of the statute and more- 
over that it was inimical to the best 
interests of domestic producers in 
that area. The practice was discon- 
tinued. The government itself in the 
late thirties sold vast quantities of 
surplus wheat before the U.S. entered 
World War II. The sale was made 
by sample, and promptly upon dis- 
charge of the vessels in Europe arbi- 
tration was called and discounts as- 
sessed. The U.S. was bound by the 
contract. A bit of irony crept into 
the situation when it was discovered 
that the entire sample on which the 
deal was negotiated had been de- 
posited abroad—no portion retained 
here for comparison. 

Domestic Complaints 

Criticism of the grades was not 
confined to foreign buyers. Soybean 
processors also complain of the loose 
limits on foreign material and mois- 
ture content. Wheat flour millers 
aver that the wheat grades give no 
indication of the potential bread bak- 
ing quality of wheat. Bakers say that 
the price of usable flour is unduly 
high because wheat farmers have 


TOP HOMEMAKER—Blond Deloris Arnette of Enterprise, Ala., smiles with 
happiness as she is named the Betty Crocker All American Homemaker of 
Tomorrow at the American Table bancuet in Philadelphia. On the left is 
Betty Crocker while at the right congratulating the winner is Arizona’s 
representative, Ardith Kolouch of Phoenix. Eighteen-year-old Deloris re- 
ceived the highest score of 180,000 senior high school girls who took a special 
examination on homemaking. She will receive a $5,000 scholarship from 
General Mills, Inc., sponsor of the project. 


turned to the highest yielding varieties 
of wheat with lower baking quality, be- 
cause they produce to sell to the 
government under support programs. 

Protein quantity and quality of 
gluten in wheat have long plagued 
millers and merchandisers. The prob- 
lem developed sharply in the 20s, 


grading problems as well as by per- 
sonal contact. This board also 
checked on the accuracy of perform- 
ance of mechanical equipment and 
handled board appeals when licensees’ 
and field supervisors’ grades were 
questioned. Grain grading is not an 
exact science. Mechanical equipment 
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when high protein wheats were in 
short supply in different areas and 
different crops. Baking technology 
with its high-speed mixers and the 
urge for maximum output required 
the stronger flours for mechanized 
production of bakery products. High 
premiums were quoted, and areas 
of production of high protein wheat 
were mapped out each season as the 
source of desirable wheat. Protein 
testing requires the services of a 
trained chemist and a chemical lab- 
oratory. 

Bills were introduced in Congress 
to make protein a part of the grain 
standards, and other bills called for 
licensing of protein laboratories, to 
be supervised by the federal govern- 
ment. To make protein a grade fac- 
tor would require every inspection 
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department grading wheat to equip 
itself with a chemical laboratory. 
Many of the smaller inspection de- 
partments which performed a real 
service within the framework of ex- 
isting standards could not survive. 
Larger markets which received mill- 
ing wheat and where there was a 
real demand, established protein test- 
ing services as an adjunct to grading 
but not a part of it. They are not 
under federal control or supervision. 

Later research in the department 
of agriculture has developed a simple 
and rapid test for gluten quantity 
and quality which appears to be the 
best single test of wheat for poten- 
tial bread baking quality now avail- 
able. This could be the answer to the 
problem either as a requirement of 
the standards or as an added test 
performed upon request when it 
serves a useful purpose. It avoids the 
delays or time consumed in milling, 
baking and dough elasticity tests 
which do not fit the tempo of com- 
mercial grain inspection and grading 
as now practiced. 


Food and Drug Policies 

The entire wheat industry has been 
exercised in recent years over the 
enforcement policies of the Food and 
Drug Administration with respect to 
wheat damaged or contaminated by 
insects and rodents. One group wants 
the standards changed to conform to 
Food and Drug tolerances. If this 
were done there would be a finding 
of fact on the part of the inspector, 
which would be noted on the inspec- 
tion certificate and would put inter- 
ested parties on notice regarding the 
condition of the wheat. The owner 
or custodian could then dispose of it 
at his peril, in light of other appli- 
cable laws such as the Food, Drug 
& Cosmetic Act. 

Another group feels that grain in 
its raw and natural state, handled 
in bulk and fungible in storage should 
not be subjected to the same scrutiny 
as the finished product. The latter 
group feels that the food and drug 
act and the grain standards act were 
passed at different times for differ- 
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ent purposes and are not incompati- 
ble even though the results do not 
always coincide. 

These are but some of the cross 
currents that plague the grain in- 
dustry today. There is a forum in 


- 


which they may be resolved, though 
probably not to everyone's satisfac- 
tion because they involve divergent 
interests and some that are diametri- 
cally opposed. 

The grain standards act provides 
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that the secretary of agriculture has 
power to alter or modify the stand- 
ards whenever the necessities of the 
trade may require. The 90 days pub- 
lie notice from date of promulgation 
to the effective date of amendment 
is also required. 

It is regarded as the obligation of 
the USDA to keep the standards 
under continual review in the light 
of changing conditions of production, 
harvesting and marketing and to 
propose amendments when required 
to keep abreast of going conditions. 
This it does within the limitations of 
funds and personnel. However, any 
person or group representing a sub- 
stantial interest is at liberty to pe- 
tition the secretary for changes. 

The grain standards act does not 
require notice of intention or public 
hearings on such proposals, but in 
the past it has been customary to 
hold such hearings as a matter of 
fair play and notice to those who 
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would be affected by a change. Under 
more recent legislation, however—the 
Administrative Procedure Act — this 
process is regarded as rule-making, 
and notice of intention is required to 
be published in the Federal Register, 
affording opportunity to present 
written views and comments. Public 
hearings are customary. This is a 
time-consuming undertaking, but it 
affords those interested a chance to 
register their views as to whether 
or not the necessities of the trade 
require the proposed changes. 

Following the hearings and the 
closing date of receiving written com- 
ments the USDA must consider all 
representations and evaluate them, 
and the secretary decides what if 
any promulgation shall be made. 

Grain standards are not a cure-all 
or a substitute for business know-how 
and acumen; they have a purpose; 
they have many uses; they neces- 
sarily have their limitations. 
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MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

May May 

2, 9, 

-—1954-55—, 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Inc. .. 40% 26 37% 38% 


Alis-Chalmers 
Pfd. $3.25 





 inbasee 
4-D-M Co MY 
ONE Sg sina stpacs 74% 
Cont. Baking Co... 3456 20% 34%, 34% 
Pfd. $5.50 ...... 106% w% 106% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 91 74% % 885% 
y Serer 182% 176% 177% 17 
Cream of Wheat .. 32% 26% 31% 31% 
Dow Chemical .... 333% 450% 49% 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 11% 9% 105, 10% 
POR, Ge cc ckccess 148% 135% 145 146% 
Gen. Foods Corp 84 50 84% 841 
Pfd. $3.50 ...... % 94% 98% 98 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 78 60% 7 69 
“wae 122% 120 5 
Merck & Co. - 28% 20% 24% 24% 
. FF eas 112% 102% .... 110% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 45% 36% 41% 41% 
y praewete 115% .... 178 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59 35 564% 54% 
Procter & Gamble. 102 91 97% 97 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 33% 28 31% 31% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 4154 20% 41% 40% 
Pfd, $4.40 ....... 103% 101% .... 102% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 40 291%, 3954 395% 
Pid. $4.50 ...... 9354 88 92 92% 
Sterling Drug ..... 9% 42% 416% 49% 
Sunshine Bisec., Inc. 864% 79% 81 79% 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 40 20 29% 29% 
Victor Chem. Wks.. 37 27% 32% 31% 
Ward Baking Co... 2754 17% 175 1% 
Pfd. $5.50 ...... 105 103 - 103% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd... 135 145 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .... 93% 95 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 103 105 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ....... 152% 153% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 105% 106 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ... 102% 103 
United Biscuit of 
America, $4.50 Pfd. ....... 106% 108% 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 93 94% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 








May May 
7-1954-55— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 4% 6 5% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 209 181 191% 191 
OF ere 140 133% .... 139 
Hathaway Bak., 
i, | PPP 6% «OS 5% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. 7 
Pfd. 50 47% --. 48% 
Pfd. $8 148% 138 .. 143% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 : 5% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants ....... 11% 5% 5% 5% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New Week ....ccccccces 110 111 
Qeame, TRG. ccc2ccsccdvccccsees 20% 20% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 106 10 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 
22, 29, 
--1954-55—, 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 4 2% 3.90 4.00 
Can. Bakeries ..... 9 8 9 8 
Can. Food Prod... 4.10 1.75 3.25 3.30 
Bo weceayestsicce 7™™% 4 64% 6% 
Catelli Food, A ... 27 25 26 27 
are 37 36 37 37 
Cons. Bakeries .... 8% 7 84 8% 
Federal Grain .... 41 26 40% 
WOE, sc ccdesceess 31 29 303% 30% 
Gen. Bakeries .... 8% 7 1% % 
Lake of the Woods 419% 43% 48 ‘%53% 
PO. 6c0stcaseasd 155 150 150 150 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 8% I 9 
rer 100 §=6100 = (103 
Mid Pac. Grain ... 23 22 22 23 
Ogilvie Flour .... 44 34 41% 41% 
Toronto Elevs. ... 18% 16 16% 16% 
United Grain, A... 19 17 17% 17% 
Weston, George ... 92 57 90 83 
Pid. 44%2% .....- 105% 103 104 104 


*Less than Board lot. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 














not traded: 
Bid Asked 

Canada Bread, B Pfd. ..... 54 59 
Can, Food Products, Pfd. ... 50% 55 
Inter-City Bakeries . ee 16% 17 
Int. Milling, Pfd. . 90% 92% 
McCabe Grain, A .. 15% 17% 
McCabe Grain, B . 17% eeee 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. ..... 162 170 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. esee 135 
Standard Brands ........... 36% 41% 

——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, April 26, 1455 (000's omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

Buffale ..6s<ies ee 406 102 
AMOR oie cecce 256 - 138 
Lakes ..s.eseess as 110 
Totals ........ 256 rT 406 350 
Previous week .. ee 167 ee 738 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 


ere v 


POSITION OPEN AS RESEARCH CHEM- 
ist with independent specialty corn mill 
for cereal chemist with experience in pro- 
duction. Age preferably 35 to 40. Reply 
giving full details, education, experience, 
background, etc., and salary expected. 
Address 758, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











INDEPENDENT SPRING WHEAT MILL 
seeks younger man, preferably under 40. 
Wheat purchasing experience highly de- 
sirable, well rounded flour mill back- 
ground essential. Position open is assistant 
to general manager with salary accord- 
ing to ability and experience. Possibili- 
ties for the future are very good. Our 
staff knows of this ad. Please give full 
details in your first letter. Address 694, 
— Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 
WILL BUY USED UNIVERSAL 
mill. S. E. Mighton Co., 














J 


PELLET 
Bedford, Ohio. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





WILL BUY COMPLETE USED DRY PEL- 


let line including mixer, elevator leg, 
dry pellet mill, cooler, shaker screens, 
crumbler, bins, etc. S. E. Mighton Co., 
Bedford, Ohio. 





WILL BUY USED BOXING EQUIPMENT 
for boxing 5-lb. boxes of \% inch. pellets. 
Box 3 inches by 8 inches by 10 inches 
high. Also want bagging equipment for 
bagging 5-lb. bags of meal. S. E. Mighton 
Co., Bedford, Ohio. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE ak 


"*Complete list on request over 2,500 items 


used, new, rebuilt." We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


From Modern 4,000-Bbl. Flour Mill 
and 400-Ton Feed Plant 


16 10x42 G. W. Roller Mills, A drive; 
9 10x42 Nordyke B. B.; 11 10x36 Nordyke 
B. B., all B Drive. Make excellent crimp- 
ers and crumbles rolls. No. 4 Jac 
Hammer Miil; 12” J. B. Hammer Mill; 
10x40 Simons Roller Mill; two 150 H.P., 
2,300-volt motors and controls, 290 R. 
P.M.; four 60 H.P. 1,200 R.P.M., 30 H.P. 
Hoffman Vac System. Richardson Scales, 
Nordyke & Belgium Purifiers, Draver 
Feeders, Root Blowers and Fans, Nor- 
dyke Meal Dryer & Cooler, Sutton Steele 
Stoner and Gravity Separator; two Gyro 
Whip Sifters; Sewing Machines, Mixers. 
Wolf 4x22 Sifter; two Great Western 
4x17 Sifters; one 4x17 Nordyke. Several 
packers and feeders, screw lifts. Com- 
plete Guardite Fumigation Chamber and 
Compressor. Many other fine pieces feed 
and flour mill equipment. Priced to sell. 
Send us your inquiries. Arrow Mills, Div. 
of Continental Grain Co. Address in- 
quiries— 


P.O. Box 5176, Houston, Texas 
Attention: T. F. Sears 
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WINS TRIP—Mrs. Jean Livingston, 
saleswoman at Zotters Bakery, Mc- 


Keesport, Pa., recently won an all- 
expense paid trip to New York spon- 
sored by the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
and Standard Brands, Inc. She is 
shown (center) accepting the award 
from Mrs. Henry Arnold, president, 
Associated Bakers of Eastern Michi- 
gan, who was a guest speaker at a 
saleswomen’s conference at Pitts- 
burgh. Looking on is Ernest Gyse- 
gem, Gysegem’s Quality Bakery, 
Charleroi, Pa. 





AIB Alumni Urged 
To Generate Ideas 
For Baking Industry 


CHICAGO 
ing industry 
of thinking, 


Everyone in the bak- 
should use his powers 
planning and creating 


ideas to realize the potential of the 
baking industry, the alumni associa- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Baking was told recently. 

Nearly 200 alumni and guests at 
the group’s annual meeting heard 
Don F. Copell, Wagner’ Baking 


Corp., Newark, N.J., call for the 
industry to “Quit Stalling and Start 


Thinking.” 

The recent meeting got under 
way after cocktails and dinner at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel here, 
during the annual meeting of the 
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American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. William Walmsley, principal 
emeritus of the AIB and permanent 
master of ceremonies, was in charge. 

Several former instructors of the 
school were present for the meeting, 
as well as students from the current 
class in Baking Science and Tech- 
nology and from the Sales Manage- 
ment Seminar. They were presented 
to the meeting, along with AIB staff 
members, by Dr. Robert W. English, 
AIB director of education. 

A. R. Fleischmann, vice president, 
Standard Brands Inc., New York, 
was awarded an honorary member- 
ship in the association in recognition 
of his outstanding contributions to 
the school and the industry. Mr. 
Fleischmann was unable to be pres- 
ent for the meeting, and the scroll 
was accepted on his behalf by Rob- 
ert Brooks, an associate of Mr. 
Fleischmann and a 1922 AIB alumnus. 

Two other special awards were 
made by retiring President Walter 
J. Wirth, Chapman & Smith Co., 
Melrose Park, Ill. They were pre- 


sented to Charles L. Ulie, school in- 
structor, for his capable handling of 
the office of secretary-treasurer for 
the past year, and to George Maru- 


a oe 





MILLING — 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft wincer wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN ¢ OATS e FEED GRAINS 


ORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 








schak, of AIB, who has contributed 
his time and talents to the design 
and production of alumni publica- 
tions. Both received inscribed wrist- 
watches. 

Officers elected for 1955 are: presi- 
dent—Henry Milroy (AIB, Septem- 
ber, 1939), Deppe-Vienna Baking Co.., 
Chicago; first vice president—Evert 
Kindstrand (December, 1951), Peter- 
sen Oven Co., Chicago; second vice 
president—Edward Alesch (Decem- 
ber, 1951), Western Condensing Co., 
Appleton, Wis.; third vice president 
—Oscar Cecutti (January, 1952), 
Cecutti’s Bakery, Sudbury, Ontario, 
Canada, and _ secretary-treasurer- 
Charles L. Ulie. Ralph Fagaly (Janu- 
ary, 1946), Standard Brands, Inc., 
Chicago, was elected to a four-year 
term on the board of directors. 
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D. N. McDowell Named to 
USDA Research Group 


WASHINGTON Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson an- 
nounces the appointment of Donald 
N. McDowell of Madison, Wis., di- 
rector of Wisconsin’s State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as a member of 
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USDA's l1l-man Agricultural Re- 
search Policy Committee. 

The committee is a national ad- 
visory group to be consulted by USDA 
on research and service work, and to 
assist in obtaining cooperation in car- 
rying out such work. 

Mr. McDowell succeeds C. Chester 
DuMond of Albany, N.Y., former 
commissioner of the New York De- 
partment of Agriculture & Markets. 

Mr. McDowell has directed the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
since 1950 and previously served for 
three years as chief of the Depart- 
ment’s administrative division. 


QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


580 Grain uxch. Bide. _ Minn, 
is at 
st. C ak ‘Minncsete 














“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
ee district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Reference: 
H. A’bert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 


Cable 
Address: 
“witburg”’ 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. L. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St, LONDON, B. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrracn,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANB, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 

3 Sherman Hotel, Chica- 

go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 628 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 10-11—lIowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sec., N. X. Swenson, 118 S. Court, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 12-13—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 


' & Co., Rahway, NJ. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 13867 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Il. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 





N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
° e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
In ola AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
NMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 





Donald S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil, Pa. 

June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 15-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn.; Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colo.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Oavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 21-33 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Del Coronado 
Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Hl. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 








Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Ray 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 238-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 
Northernaire, 
d J. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FI_OUR pomesric 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 





Pas Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 








Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 








Teletype KC 535 


: NEW YORK BOSTON 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Ph A.B.C, 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, aa“! Reference: pat te Sean. ae York 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. PHILADELPHIA 
McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. Gisert JACKSON E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
PLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN Company, Inc. ¥ Flour—Corn Goods 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW “The Clearing House For Clears GRAND 1554 


1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

1956 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 





‘*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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. | Es 4 oa 
CENTENNIAL CAKE — This decor- 
ated cake which told the story of the 
100 years of Michigan State College 
“stole the show” at the Michigan 
State Founders’ Day celebration. The 
idea was developed at the annual 
Michigan Bakers Educational Con- 
ference held at M.S.C. in January; 
the Awrey Baking Co. of Detroit fol- 
lowed through with the gift. Left to 
right are Alexander Wells, of M.S.C.; 
Robert Awrey, representing the bak- 
ing company; Dean Lloyd C. Emmons, 
dean emeritus of the School of Sci- 
ence and Arts, and Jim Dennis, an- 
other M.S.C. food service employe. 
Mr. Awrey is a 1947 graduate of 
Michigan State. 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 





CREAM OF WHEAT GAINS 
MINNEAPOLIS — The Cream of 

Wheat Corp. reports that net earn- 

ings for the quarter ended March 31, 

1955, total $318,645, an improvement 

over the figure of $287,985 achieved 

in the same period a year ago. Earn- 

ings for the year ended March 31, 

1955, are returned at $1,281,245 as 

against $1,160,463 a year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KANSAS FIRE 
WHITING, KANSAS—The Whit- 

ing Grain Co. elevator, office building 
and scale house here, were destroyed 
by fire recently. Lloyd Lentz, man- 
ager, said business is being conducted 
in a building across the road. 














KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 







To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Hing 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service ° 








FLOUR 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


p> 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 























* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 











For Finer Packaging 


Fulton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 














FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!":® 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


| FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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MOS HALES Oelel B 














ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 5,000,000 BUSHELS 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY +» W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The Northwestern Miller 


is pleased to join with the flour milling 
industry of Minneapolis in welcoming 
the 1955 Convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation to a city that is rich in 
industry tradition. 


The entire staff of The Northwestern 
Miller extends a most cordial and sin- 
cere invitation to all representatives of 
the milling industry and its allied trades 
attending the Federation convention to 
visit the new Home Office building of 
our company. You are invited to make a 
detailed inspection of our entire facili- 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


The welcome mat is out at 
CGhe- Northwestern -Miller 


ties, and to enjoy some moments of 
relaxation in our traditional Clubroom. 
We promise you the utmost in hospital- 
ity during your visit to the "Service 
Headquarters for the Milling and Grain 
Industries." 


We are particularly pleased that a 
cocktail hour in our Clubroom will be 
a feature of the "tour of the city" sched- 
uled in the convention program of Fri- 


day, May 13. 


We will be looking forward to greet- 
ing you at our front door. The welcome 
mat is out.... 


The Northwestern Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NoRTHWESTERN MILLER + FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER + MILLING PropucTION 
CROPLIFE 











250! Wayzata Blivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BraNcH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Cmbeain OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 


ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 


Bt (Z a 
FL R SERVICE N 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD. KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Office Denver 


Colorado 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millere KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Returning to a small village after 
her runaway wedding, the bride said 
to one of the elder inhabitants: “I 
suppose my elopement was a nine 
days’ wonder ?” 

“It would have been,’’ replied the 
old fellow, “only Higgins’ dog went 
mad the same night.” 


¢*?¢ 

“What the scoop on this here uni- 
versal disarmament, Bill?” 

“Why, it’s sumpin’ like me and my 
old woman. When there’s a bit of a 
shindy brewin’ the one wot proposes 
peace is the one wot ain't got ‘old of 


the poker.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 

The 6th-grade son of a psychology 
professor was sitting dejectedly on 
the front steps. There was no one, 
it seemed, to play with, because all 
his friends were doing homework. 

“And why,” asked the psychologist, 
“aren't you doing yours?” 

“Well, Dad,” responded the son, “I 
never bring any home. You see, I’ve 
adjusted myself to inferior grades.” 


¢?¢?¢ 

Two acquaintances met outside a 
polling place during a recent election 
in the west and both started to talk 
about the list of candidates for the 
various offices up for election. Finally 
they came to several men who were 
listed as candidates for the office of 
mayor. 

“Ben,” remarked one voter, “I don’t 
want to vote for any of these men. 
Why, I don’t know a one of them.” 

“T’m in the same position, Bill,” re- 
plied the other sadly. “I know them 


all.” 
¢*¢¢ 


Mrs. Jones: “How did the naughty 
little boy of yours get hurt?” 

Mrs. Smith: “That good little boy 
of yours hit him on the head with a 
rock.” 








Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE _cake flour 
y COOKIE KING—cookie 


awh CRACKER KING—c 


and dough 


. » flor 
acker sponge fic 


l 


} 
° 


An. <oft wheat graham 
ING—100% so 
GRAHAM K 


PASTRY KING 


\' 
j fF) 2) 
Toba, viscOsily *' " 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





— ONE FLOUR 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 

WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 








ness and wide tolerance. —_ 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











F BAKER FLOURS 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Fio Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 


actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Kenohaticalie Teodt A, 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
all Cras 








THE 


AIB ALUMNI ELECT — New officers of the alumni association of the 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





American Institute of Baking were elected at the group’s recent annual 
meeting in Chicago. Shown above are some of them: Left to right, Evert 
Kindstrom, Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, first vice president; Charles L. 
Ulie, on the staff of the AIB, secretary-treasurer, and Henry Milroy, Deppe- 


Vienna Baking Co., Chicago, president. 





USDA Survey Will 


Determine Home 


Food Consumption 


WASHINGTON — A national sur- 
vey to learn what foods families are 
eating in 1955 is being made this 
spring, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. The survey, 
to include approximately 6,000 house- 
holds in 42 states, will be made for 
the department by National Analysts, 
Inc., a private marketing research 
firm working under contract with the 
USDA. 

The new survey, dealing with home 
consumption of specific foods, is the 
first to include both city and rural 
households on a nationwide scale 
since 1942, says Dr. Hazel K. Stie- 
beling, director of human nutrition 
and home economics research in the 
department’s Agricultural Research 
Service. Scientists in both the Re- 
search and Marketing services of the 
department are participating in the 
project, which is carried out under 
the Federal Research and Marketing 
Act. 

The survey, Dr. Stiebeling explains, 
will provide current facts and figures 
needed by nutritionists, home econo- 
mists, and market analysts. Such data 





ROCK UVER” © RILODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 


ince 1848 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
—— 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY | 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


provide a basis for educational pro- 
grams to improve food use from a 
nutritional point of view and for 
finding out whether large groups of 
families have low consumption of im- 
portant foods. 





Lioyd H. Edgar 


MANAGER — The Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Lloyd H. 
Edgar to the position of manager of 
the company’s New York sales of- 
fices at 441 Lexington Avenue. Mr. 
Edgar has been an employee of Union 
Steel for 18 years and actively en- 
gaged in the promotion and sales of 
the company’s broad line of baking 
equipment. Mr. Edgar will have the 
assistance of both present and addi- 
tional sales and engineering per- 
sonnel, 
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T GRAIN SERVICE ® 
Guewwnere 


—_— OC 











> New York Louisville 

; ' Chicago Memphis 

' St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portiand 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 





TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 
Chicago Norfolk 
i St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
[ Omaha — ; 
is ; —- Galveston | 
© Toledo Fe, Wosth 
Columbus Portland 





MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





















CHASE Bac company 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill 











minal elevators. 








St. Paul 





CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 











Minneapolis 
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Dunwoody Mill Tour 
MINNEAPOLIS — The staff and 


students of Dunwoody Baking School, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis, were the guests of General 
Mills, Inc., recently. Ralph S. Her- 
man, vice president of General Mills, 
met the group at the school and con- 
ducted the men to the General Mills 
products control building. 

Guides then conducted them 
through the mill and explained the 
procedures used in milling the vari- 
ous grades of flour, and explained the 


procedures used and the machines 





MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 





INC. 
a 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
— 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











iwi ae ae a 
“LeRV y 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. | 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 

















“For SUPER Results 


‘25 USE QUAKER 
''; fii BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 











“Golden Loaf” nad ea 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 





TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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The Northwestern Miller 































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘read is the 
Staff of Life” 


M. R. Kambach 


TO AD POST—H. G. Hanks, vice 
president of Cochran Foil Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has announced the ap- 
pointment of M. R. Kambach as 
advertising manager. Mr. Kambach 
will be responsible for the advertis- 
ing and sales promotion of the com- 
pany’s foil rolling, laminating and 
products divisions, Associated in the 
aluminum industry for many years, 
Mr. Kambach was formerly advertis- G | RB RA LTA R KANSAS BEST 
ing manager of Aluminum Company 
of America. Flour ateltl; 





used in the milling of flour. ° . 
E. V. Hetherington, assistant prod- The Consolidated ateltls Mills Co. 
ucts control manager flour division, “In the Heart of Kansas” 
gave a talk on the selection of wheats . . 
and the procedures used by General Wichita, Kansas 





Mills in purchasing wheat and the 
manufacturing of the types of flour 
demanded by bakers. 


R. J. Pickenpack, assistant direc- 109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

tor of products control, spoke on the | PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

various types 0 ests conauc in > 

Checking upon he fous proaucea in| ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 

the different mills around the coun- HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

try. W. A. Lohman, Jr., director of LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

sales for the flour division, told the BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 

group about the importance of prop- SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

pain Bemeypcar gape By lene Pa STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 


are production-minded and are ne- > 
glectful in the merchandising of their RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


products. Mr. Herman discussed op- 
portunities in the baking industry. 







































































GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford «¢ Phone 3316 
Manager 





















The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 

































TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Dependability 





Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 







DYOX 
for flour maturing 










NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


N-RICHMENT-A WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL 











CITIES 


“Dyox’’ “Novadelox’”’ and “N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





Mud in Minneapolis 


“On one of his royal progresses through Minneapolis Cadwal- 
lader Washburn noticed with distaste how deep in mud lay the 
only path by which the men and their employers made their way 


to work. A sidewalk must be built at once, he ordered. 


**On his next visit he inspected the result and was still dissatis- 
fied. The carpenter was summoned. Why had his instructions been 


disregarded, Washburn asked. He had ordered a walk two planks 


wide. 


‘***But, Governor,’ the carpenter protested, thinking perhaps of 
the fist fights on the water front, ‘you never saw two millers walk- 


ing side by side on the street.’ ’’ * 


For more of the lore of milling, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 
the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 





